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GOOD NEWS 
export still gets 


Ronson Lighters are being made in Britain again! Production tor 
priority, but some are already on sale. 1¢ name “ Ronson 
guarantees * The World’s Greatest Lighter” 
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WITH PRINCESS ELIZABETH TAKING HER PLACE FOR THE FIRST TIME IN 
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, both Illustrations and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 


1947. 


THE HISTORIC CEREMONIAL: HIS MAJESTY 


READING HIS SPEECH FROM THE THRONE AT THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS ON OCT. 21. 


‘** 1 am confident that in these times of hardship my people will demonstrate once again 
to the world their qualities of resolution and energy.’" These were among the opening 
words of the speech with which King George VI. opened the third session of the present 
Parliament ; and it is this moment in the beautiful and dignified ceremony which our 
artist has portrayed. The King, seated, and in naval uniform, is reading the speech ; 
on his left sits the Queen; to his right, on a crimson and gilded chair, the Princess, 


making her first official attendance at this ceremony. To the right of the picture can 
be seen Field Marshal Lord Wavell holding aloft the Sword of State, and to the left 
Admiral of the Fleet Lord Cunningham of Hyndhope and Marshal of the R.A.F. Lord 
Portal of Hungerford, carrying respectively the Crown and the Cap of Maintenance. 
In front of the throne are the Judges in scarlet, seated back to back; and in the fore- 
ground, peers, spiritual and temporal, peeresses, and members of the Diplomatic Corps. 


Drawn by our Special Artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau. 
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EADERSHIP, it cannot be too often repeated, 
is the art of inducing men and women to give 
of their best. It is not merely a matter of issuing 
and enforcing orders. There are plenty of people in 
authority—one is tempted to think, in more sombre 
moments, the majority of those in authority, both 
political and economic, in modern Britain—whose 
capacity for leadership derives solely from their 
official position. They give orders, and, so far as 
those orders can be enforced by legal or economic 
sanctions, they are reluctantly obeyed. Those obeying 
put as little of their energies into the act of obedience 
as they safely can. Their achievement and output, 
as a result, are far below capacity. And there the 
matter rests. Part of our present troubles is due to 
the fact that it is allowed to do so. 
To solve those troubles leader- 
ship is required of a very high order. FF 
It must be sufficient to induce the @ 
people of Britain to work and save 
with their whole hearts. As the 
people of this country are not without 
intelligence and enjoy, in a modest 
form, the capacity for reason, the 
first essential is to make it clear to 
them why they are being urged to 
work and to save, and the advan- 
tages which will accrue as a result 
of their doing so. At present, despite 
Government posters and Ministerial 
speeches, they seem to be a long way 
from doing so. They realise, of course, 
that they are being directed to work 
harder and to do without more things 
of which they are in need. But they 
do not clearly understand why. 

I believe that if our leaders would 
apply their minds more actively to 
this elementary but fundamental 
problem of making clear to those 
they lead the reasons for the steps 
needed to overcome our difficulties, 
they would not only get a response 
from the British people that would 
astonish the world, but they would 
see, a great deal more clearly than 
they appear to do at present, pre- 
cisely how the crisis can be solved. 
One of the chief reasons why we 
won the war as quickly as we did was 
that, in our desperate plight in 1940, 
our military leaders faced up to the 
problem of making the reasons for 
the incredibly difficult tasks they 
were forced to set clear to men who 
had never hitherto thought about 
military matters at all. They had 
to present those reasons in a very 
simple and easily intelligible form, 
and to do this they were themselves 
driven to do what no expert finds 
easy : to revert to the first principles 
of their own craft. They had first 
to forget all that they had learned 
of the refinements of the military 
art and ponder deeply on their own 
long-learnt A B C. 
instance, to ask themselves, before 
they could explain it to others, 
the reason for the use of missile- 
weapons. And in asking themselves that elemen- 
tary question they came to realise what their 
predecessors in the 1914-18 war had partly failed to 
grasp: that the principal object of fire-power is to 
prevent the enemy’s movement and to facilitate one’s 
own for the purpose of that enemy’s destruction. 
The explanation of the relation between fire-power 
and- movement, in all its infinite gradations and 
variations, as taught in our military battle schools and, 
most of all, in the great School of Infantry at Barnard 
Castle, was the foundation on which victory on the 
D-Day Beaches and in the battles of Falaise, Maas and 
Roer was raised. It constituted the most brilliant piece 
of educational exposition I have ever been privileged 
to witness. The genius of that achievement has not 
been adgquately realised, either by educationalists or by 
anyone else outside a small circle of professional soldiers. 
It succeeded because its architects—the architects of 
our victory in war—went~ back to first principles. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


The architects of the victory we have now to win 
on the economic front must do the same. In order 
to explain to others not only what we have to do, 
but why we have to adopt certain means to do it, 
they must themselves analyse the reasons for every 
step we have to take. Like our military leaders 
after Dunkirk, they must first rid their minds of every 
learned and doctrinaire prejudice. They must look 
at things in their stark nakedness as they are, for 
they admit of being looked at in no other way. Our 
difficulties are so great that unless we look at them 
dispassionately—not as Socialists or as Capitalists or 
as Free-traders, or as any other species of dogmatist, 
but as common-sense realists living in the year 1947— 
we cannot hope to solve them. 





ON THEIR WAY TO THE FIRST STATE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT OFFICIALLY ATTENDED BY 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH: THEIR MAJESTIES, SEEN IN THE IRISH COACH AS THEY PASSED THROUGH 
HORSE GUARDS PARADE EN ROUTE FOR THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

On October 21 his Majesty, accompanied by the Queen, drove in the Irish Coach to open the third session of 
They had, f ad gathered on the route to cheer them and Princess Elizabeth, who was 

ey + TOF making her first official attendance at a State Opening of Parliament and who drove in the procession in the 
As she drove past it is probable that many of the onlookers reflected that within a few weeks 
same coach and along the same route for her marriage to Lieutenant Philip 

A drawing of the scene inside the House of Lords, appears on our frontispiece. 


What have we todo? Sir Stafford Cripps—a man 
for whose courage and sincerity almost every English- 
man, whatever his politics, has learnt to have a pro- 
found respect—has told us that we must increase 
exports at all costs. He has said that, unless we 
can do this in the near future, we shall come near 
starvation, and shall have to suffer a calamitous and 
probably permanent reduction in our standard of 
living. Sir Stafford is right as far as he goes, but 
he does not, in my opinion, go far enough. He does 
not go to the root of the problem and, because he 
does not go to its roots, he has not as yet succeeded 
in carrying the nation with him. 

For the problem which we are,facing may con- 
ceivably be solved by increasing our exports ; yet, if 
the past is any criterion, it is exceedingly unlikely 
that it will be. In the twenty years between the 
two wars we tried desperately to increase our exports, 
but we failed repeatedly to do so, and as a result we 





were left with a permanent cadre of a million and at 
times nearly three million unemployed. Our problem 
then was not that we were producing too little per 
man in employment, but that we could not find markets 
in which to sell what we produced. It was not that 
people did not want to buy them—there were needy 
millions all over the world, as well as at home, who 
desperately wanted to—but that they lacked the 
money with which to buy. Despite the temporary 
seller's market which inevitably follows a world war, 
that is still the fundamental paradox and the fatal 
vice of the world’s monetary system ; for whatever 
reason, it fails to distribute sufficient purchasing 
power to enable the would-be consumer, internation- 
ally-speaking, to absorb what the would-be producer 
is capable of producing. The increased 
dependence of the international trader 
on the dollar has not diminished that 
fatal frustration : it has immeasurably 
increased it. The probability is that 
within the next two years the world 
will be faced by a currency and credit 
shortage which will make the Great 
Depression of 1930 look like an infla- 
tionary orgy. It has been Mr. Dalton’s 
awareness of this that has caused him 
to guard against deflationary ten- 
dencies in this country even at a time 
when, thanks to war, shortage of raw 
materials and restrictions, statutory 
and human, on production, we have 
been passing through a domestic 
inflationary crisis. 

Unless Sir Stafford Cripps and his 
colleagues make clear the full impli- 
cations of these regrettable but 
undeniable facts, they cannot hope 
to explain the crisis and the steps 
necessary to overcome it. They must 
first enable us to see that our 
ultimate problem is not to increase 
marketable exports—a thing which 
we cannot do by our own efforts 
alone—but to decrease our present 
fatal dependence on imports. This, 
by and large, we can only hope to 
do by growing and manufacturing a 
greater quantity of the goods we 
need—and particularly of food—in 
our Own country or in the territories 
controlled by this country and its 
sister nations of the great human 
and economic brotherhood we call 
the British Commonwealth. It is 
perfectly true that, because of past 
neglect of that noble heritage by our 
statesmen, financiers and people, the 
soil and population of the British 
Empire cannot at present provide 
us with enough of the wherewithal 
we need for survival. We must, 
therefore, take advantage of a tem- 
porary seller’s market to export 
every article we can. make and 
spare in order to buy our imme- 
diate daily bread in an adverse 
and all too frequently unsympa- 
thetic foreign market. But, while 
we do so, we must take urgent 
steps to redeem the years the 
locusts have eaten and to step up the production 
of food and of other vital raw materials both at 
home: and in the British lands overseas. After all 
our painful experience of the nineteen-twenties and 
‘thirties, it would be insanity to rely on the cer- 
tainty of increased exports, seeing that the markets 
for those exports are based on factors utterly 
beyond our control. The export drive must be 
visualised and presented as a temporary expedient, 
which must not be allowed to blind us to the more 
permanent and equally urgent task that lies before 
us within our own country and Empire. Like the 
American Loan, the former can offer us no more 
than a breathing-space. If it is thought of and 
presented as an end in itself, it can only, like the 
Loan, avert the evil day for a few years or months. 
We can save ourselves if we will, but to do so we 
must put first things first and enable our countrymen 
to see them clearly. 

















H.M. THE KING UNVEILING THE STATUE OF KING GEORGE V. ON ONE OF THE LAWNS OF 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, AND (INSET) THE ROYAL FAMILY AT THE CEREMONY; A GROUP WHICH 


AND THE PRINCESSES, 


INCLUDES THE QUEEN, QUEEN MARY, 


ZA 





AFTER 
AN ADDRESS IN WHICH HE PAID 


On October 22 H.M. the King unveiled the statue of his father, King George V., on one 
of the lawns of Westminster Abbey. His Majesty was accompanied by members of 
the Royal family, including Queen Mary, whose presence added poignancy to the 
occasion. The statue forms the centrepiece of a national memorial to a well-loved 
King which has found expression in the provision of ‘‘ King George's Fields " throughout 
the United Kingdom. In his address after he had unveiled the statue, his Majesty 
said: ‘“‘ Throughout his reign my father served the Constitution with an unswerving 


THE STATUE OF KING GEORGE V., WHICH STANDS FACING THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, HAD BEEN UNVEILED: 
TRIBUTE TO HIS FATHER’S KINGLY QUALITIES AND UNSWERVING LOYALTY TO THE CONSTITUTION. 
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CENTREPIECE OF THE KING GEORGE V. 
MEMORIAL: THE STATUE UNVEILED. 


FATHER’”’: THE STATUE OF 
DICK AND UNVEILED 


WORTHY LIKENESS OF MY 
SCULPTURED BY SIR WILLIAM REID 
BY H.M. THE KING ON OCTOBER 22. 


FINE AND 
GEORGE V.; 











H.M. THE KING (ON DAIS; RIGHT) READING 


loyalty. It is fitting that his statue should stand here in the heart of London, between 
the Abbey where he was crowned and the Houses of Parliament where the business of 
the State was conducted in his name, and where, by the Statute of Westminster, the 
Crown became the golden circle within which all the free Dominions of the British 
Commonwealth were united.’"" After the ceremony the architect for the memorial, Sir 
Giles Gilbert Scott ; the sculptor, Sir William Reid Dick ; the foreman, Mr. A. Waddle ; 
and a mason, Mr. Thomas Shean, were presented to the King. 
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TWO TERRIBLE RAILWAY DISASTERS WITHIN FIFTY- TWO HOURS: 
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WITH THE ENGINE ON THE LEFT: AN AIR VIEW SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE WRECKED SCOTTISH EXPRESS COACHES AFTER THEY HAD BEEN HURLED FROM THE TRACK. 


The news of the collision on October 24 between two Southern Railway electric 
trains outside South Croydon station (in which thirty-one were killed and sixty 
injured) was followed by the announcement of an L.N.E.R. railway disaster. The 
11.15 a.m. express from Edinburgh to King’s Cross (not the Flying Scotsman, 
which does not run on Sundays) was derailed on October 26 near Goswick, some 
six miles south of Berwick, and over twenty-two people were killed and 156 


injured. This second accident brings the number of lives lost in railway disasters 
during the first ten months of 1947 up to eighty-four, a larger total than in any 
whole year since 1915, when 243 died in the Quintinshill troop-train accident. The 
engine of the express is said to have jumped the points when changing from the 
main line to another. It fell into a culvert. The three coaches behind it were 
telescoped, cleared the ditch and fell in a field. The fourth, the restaurant car, 
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THE CROYDON COLLISION AND THE SCOTTISH EXPRESS CRASH. 
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THE CROYDON ELECTRIC TRAIN COLLISION OF OCTOBER 24: A VIEW OF THE TRAINS AFTER THE ACCIDENT. COACH FLOORS WERE TORN UP AND SOME VICTIMS KILLED BY THE LIVE RAIL. 


broke loose, fell on its side and skidded along the track. The accident took place 
in a lonely part, but doctors, ambulances, troops, private cars and volunteer 
helpers were soon on the scene. A crane arrived to free the trapped and the 
work went on after dark by flares. The Southern electric train collision took 
place in thick fog. The 7.33 a.m. from Haywards Heath to London Bridge 
had slowed down outside South Croydon station and was struck in the rear by 


the 8.3 a.m. from Tattenham Corner to London Bridge. The first two coaches 
of the Tattenham Corner train were telescoped and torn from: their bogies. 
The last two coaches of the Haywards Heath train were derailed and one 
partly buckled and hung over the edge of the embankment. The fog and the 
fact that many schoolchildren were on the trains added to the horror of the 
scene. At the time of writing three of the sixty injured are critically ill. 
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SHIPS OF BRITAIN’S RESERVE FLEET: LAID-UP DESTROYERS IN THE TAMAR. 


ILLUSTRATED 
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SHIPS OF THE RESERVE FLEET: SOME OF A LONG LINE OF MODERN DESTROYERS LAID UP IN THE RIVER TAMAR, NEAR SALTASH BRIDGE, PLYMOUTH. MODERN AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS 


OF PRESERVATION ARE BEING APPLIED TO THEIR VALUABLE ARMAMENT. 





SOME OF BRITAIN’S NAVAL “POTENTIAL NOW ON THE INACTIVE LIST : DESTROYERS MOORED IN THE ESTUARY OF THE TAMAR, NEAR PLYMOUTH, AND AWAITING TREATMENT WHICH WILL 
PRESERVE THEM WITH A MINIMUM OF MAN-POWER FOR MAINTENANCE. 


On the facing page we show diagrammatically the fluctuations of the strength of 
the Home Fleet since 1914, culminating in the present “‘ emergency striking force” of 
one cruiser and four destroyers, a state of affairs necessitated by the “ double 
demobilisation "' scheme introduced recently in the Navy. Linked with this is the 
Navy's present reduction of its wartime strength by the laying-up of some 400 vessels 
which have been placed in the Reserve Fleet. We show above two pictures of the 
estuary of the River Tamar, not far from Saltash Bridge near Plymouth, where a 


number of destroyers are now moored and undergoing “ pickling.’ This treatment, 
which was illustrated in our issue of September 27, consists in building a framework of 
lath and webbing over valuable equipment such as guns, covering this with fish- 
netting and spraying the whole with a latex compound which forms an air-tight 
““cocoon.”” Inside this, by means of desiccants and gauges visible through a window, 
the equipment can be preserved against the ravages of weather and kept under 
observation, with the expenditure of very little time and man-power. 
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“BAROMETER” OF BRITAIN’S NAVAL POWER: THE HOME FLEET, 1914-1947. 


Drawn sy our Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis, AND BASED ON ADMIRALTY INFORMATION. 








BRITAIN’S SEA DEFENCES: FROM THE GRAND FLEET OF 1914-18 TO A SQUADRON OF FIVE SHIPS. 


The announcement made during the week-end of October 18-19 that the Government's 
order for ‘‘ double demobilisation '’ would have the result of reducing the effective 
strength of the Home Fleet to five ships (the cruiser Superb and the destroyers Agincourt, 
Aisne, Dunkirk and Jutland) was received in many circles with something 
approaching dismay. On October 23, however, Mr. Alexander made a statement in 
the House of Commons which gave certain further information. He said that the 
change was the result of the decision to reduce the strength of the Navy to 147,000 
on March 31, 1948, instead of the previously planned strength of 178,000 on the same 
date, and in order that men abroad should be released at an equal pace with those 
on home stations, it was necessary to draw trained men from the Home Fleet to 
relieve those demobilised on foreign service. This process involved ‘* temporary 


immobilisation of a considerable part of the Home Fleet." With one exception, 
however, the ships were being kept in commission, and some would be fully opera- 
tional. As regards the rest ‘‘ this period of temporary immobility will be restricted 
to the absolute minimum."" When pressed by Mr. Churchill for the actual strength 
of the Home Fleet at the present time, Mr. Alexander replied: ‘‘ The strength of the 
Home Fleet at the time the order was given was one battleship, five cruisers and 
twelve destroyers, apart from the very large training squadrons, including battleships, 
destroyers, frigates and others which remain in being. The Home Fleet will have 
an emergency striking force during this temporary period of readjustment of one 
cruiser and four Battle-class destroyers.'’ Our diagram shows the relative strength 
of the Home Fleet (or its equivalent) at various dates since 1914 to the present day. 
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RECORDED BY THE CAMERA: STORMS; A DISASTER; AND A NOVEL RESCUE CRAFT. 
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AN AIR DISASTER IN WHICH FIFTY-TWO PERSONS WERE KILLED: WRECKAGE OF A FOUR- WRECKAGE OF THE BURNT-OUT AIR-LINER WHICH CRASHED AT BRYCE CANYON AFTER A FIRE 


ENGINE AIRLINER (CENTRE) AT BRYCE CANYON, UTAH, AS SEEN FROM THE AIR. HAD BROKEN OUT IN THE TAIL SECTION WHILE IN THE AIR. 

On October 24 a four-engine airliner, carrying forty-seven passengers and a crew of five, crashed in 
flames in Bryce Canyon, uthern Utah, while on a flight from Los Angeles to New York. Fire had 
broken out in the aircraft’s tail section and the pilot —— to make an = landing. It 
was reported that there’ were no survivors of the accident. e aerial photograph (on left) shows the 
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wreckage of the aircraft lying near a main road. 





THE BERMUDA HURRICANE: WAVES LASHING THE WATERFRONT AT ST. GEORGE’S DURING THE 
HEIGHT OF THE STORM. A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM THE WELL-KNOWN WHITE HORSE TAVERN. 


The worst hurricane for twenty-one years recently t Bermuda, killing one man and injuring twenty 
others and causing damage estimated at £150,000. H.M.S. Sheffield, “yom 4 of the West Indies squadron, 
put to sea and rode out the storm 150 miles from jand. All ships in the dockyard were, however, undamaged, e : : eet oy a: Sa ce 
except for two small boats which were slightly battered. It is reported that it may be some time before “, <# ae eo cj Se Pty oS 

the normal telephone service is restored, because of the number of lines blown down. . . Sn es WR ae 





THE DROUGHT IN DERBYSHIRE: A VIEW OF WOODHEAD RESERVOIR, NOW COMPLETELY 
DRIED UP, WITH THE HULL OF A SUNKEN BOAT REVEALED AS THE WATERS SUBSIDED. 





DEMONSTRATING HOW A HELICOPTER CAN BE USED FOR RESCUE WORK AT SEA: THE A STRANGE TRICK PLAYED BY A HURRICANE. THIS MOTOR-BOAT WAS LIFTED FROM ITS MOORINCS 
AIRCRAFT HOVERING OVER THE DUNGENESS LIFEBOAT TO PICK UP A MAN DURING A AND LEFT HIGH AND DRY BY THE SIDE OF A ROAD TWO MILES AWAY WHEN A STORM PASSED 
DISPLAY WHICH WAS SEEN BY REPRESENTATIVES OF TRINITY HOUSE, OVER SAVANNAH, GEORGIA, RECENTLY. 
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, | THE END OF A STIRRING STORY: SKY QUEEN PASSENGERS REACH LAND. 





THE STRICKEN AND BATTERED BERMUDA SKY QUEEN RIDING THE ATLANTIC WAVES DURING 
ONE OF THE MOST DRAMATIC SEA RESCUES: (ABOVE) AS SEEN FROM THE RESCUE SHIP BIBB; AND 
(RIGHT) FROM AN APPROACHING RESCUE LAUNCH, 








BABY-NAPKINS BY AIR! THE CAPTAIN OF THE 
BIBB AND TWO RESCUED PARENTS UNPACKING 
DIAPERS FLOWN TO THE RESCUE SHIP. 





AT THE END OF THEIR TRIALS: SOME OF THE 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN FROM THE BERMUDA 
SKY QUEEN DISEMBARKING AT BOSTON, 









$ . GREETED BY A CHEERING CROWD AT BOSTON: THE RESCUED 
















SLY : LEAVING THE BIBB AFTER THEIR ADVENTUROUS VOYAGE. 
ED, 
THE END OF THE BERMUDA SKY QUEEN: AFTER ALL THE SIXTY-NINE PASSENGERS AND THE YOUNGEST OF THE SKF QUEEN'S PASSENGERS, THE 18-MONTHS SANDRA BOSTOCK, PHOTO- 
CREW HAD BEEN RESCUED BY THE B/BB, THE AIRCRAFT WAS DESTROYED BY GUNFIRE. GRAPHED ON THE B/BB AFTER ARRIVAL AT BOSTON, WITH TWO YOUNG FELLOW-ADVENTIURERS. 
The story of the ill-fated flying-boat, the Bermuda Sky Queen, and its forced landing in | dropped to the laden weather ship, which reached port on October 19, five days after the 
mid-Atlantic and the dramatic rescue of its passengers and crew by the American weather disaster of October 14. On October 17 the Civil Aeronautics Board suspended the services 
cs ship Bibb has been told in our last issue. After the rescue of the full complement of of American International Airways, owners of the Bermuda Sky Queen, and ordered them 
ED sixty-nine, including a considerable number of women, children and babies, under such to file an answer and prepare a defence against proceedings aimed at permanent revocation 


stormy conditions that the Bibb and the wrecked aircraft drifted an estimated sixty miles 
from the point of the aircraft's landing, the Bibb made for the port of Boston, Massachusetts. 
Aircraft flew out. to the ship and comforts, including a supply of baby-napkins, were | 


of the Company's licence. The President of the Company is reported as stating that the 
aircraft was well below the maximum pay-load, and that the Company welcomed 
investigation. The inquiry was arranged to open on October 30 at Washington, D.C. 
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HE other day, at table, I was discussing 
with a friend the subject of industrial 
output, and he lamented the low productivity 
of certain workmen in his employment. It 
was due, he said, in part, to slow working 
and in part to the fact that the hours of work 
laid down—and paid for by him—were cut 
day by day, rarely less than half an hour and 
sometimes more. I then overheard someone 
sitting at the same table remark how detest- 
able was the habit of running down one’s own country, and 
how weary he was of unfounded accusations against the 
artisan and labourer of the United Kingdom. I had no 
intention of being drawn into a dispute with this speaker, 
but it occurred to me that we have, at this moment, a 
witness in our midst, observant and unbiased, who might 
be consulted as to whether or not injustice is done in the 
frequent complaints made about the working habits of 
post-war British labour. I refer, of course, to the German 
prisoner of war. Despite a steady stream of repatriation, 
he is still here in his thousands, spread all over the country. 
It may be argued that he cannot give a representative 
judgment, because he scarcely penetrates into industry, 
and not at all into the mines. This is true, but if his view 
were unfavourable it would be all the more striking 
because his evidence is maifly derived from farming, 
forestry, work on country communications and trades of 
this nature, in which, admittedly, our standards are higher 
than in many industries, and 
there is less deliberate “ go 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
WHAT THE (GERMAN) SOLDIER SAID. the recovery which followed, the raising 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


found in the food subsidies. I am not now discussing 
whether they ever were necessary, whether they are 
necessary now, or whether they should be diminished only 
to a limited extent ; I desire only to point out that they 
hide realities. The rations are poor enough, but they are 
very cheap, and it is doubtful whether one person in ten 
who buys them fully realises that they are being paid 
for by hundreds of millions of the national income which 
in normal times would be available for other purposes, or 
which could be returned to the national pocket by reduc- 
tion of taxation. If the bare necessities, just enough to 
keep body and soul together without purchasing the much 
more expensive unrationed foods, can be obtained at so 
small a cost, the result is likely to be a subconscious im- 
pression that things are not as bad as they are being 
painted. What is occurring is that one of the natural 
checks to expenditure is being blunted. The old law of 
nature which lays down that we can eat only what we 


acut. I have heard the findings of the 
May Committee on which that cut was 
based abused as harsh and unsound. Yet I 
cannot help also recalling how swift was 


of the prestige of this country financially 

and economically. This memory causes 

me to wonder whether there is not some- 

thing to be said for the old theories which 

regarded national ingome and expenditure 
in the same light as those of business firms and 
private individuals. It prompts the question whether we 
shall ever emerge from our difficulties without govern- 
mental as well as personal retrenchment. 

Perhaps even the talk about what are termed spivs 
and drones contributes its mite towards the process of 
disguise. People are apt to feel that there can be no 
shame in their becoming occasional absentees from their 
work if other people, better off than themselves in this 
world’s goods, go to Ascot or Wimbledon—some have, in 
fact, said so publicly. But at the same time they profess 
to despise those who do this, whereas the actions of those 
whom one despises cannot be considered a satisfactory 
standard of conduct for oneself. I myself enjoy an occa- 
sional day’s racing, and I admit I put my work aside for it. 
Am I a spiv or a drone? Well, the work I put aside has 
to be done some time, if I sit up till midnight or later. I 
make up for my pleasure—do my critics do as much? If 

; I have been to Kempton on 
Saturday, I work all Sunday. 











slow.” 

As regards what he has 
seen, the prisoner of war 
generally says the same thing. 
Nearly every Briton whom he 
encounters seems to him to 
work less hard than the German 
working at an equivalent task. 
The evidence is not conclusive, 
since the German prisoner 
never saw the pre-war British 
worker at his job, and in many 
cases he is comparing pre-war 
standards in his country with 
post-war in ours, but it is 
important and at the same 
time disquieting. This is all 
the more the case because it 
is supported by many, though 
not all, of those who have 
had German labour put at 
their disposal. It is true one 
sometimes hears the farmer 
grumbling that the Germans 
who are allotted to him and 
for whom he pays the authori- 
ties take things easily, while 
the man with a garden or an 
orchard for whom those same 
Germans come and work un- 
officially in the evening for 
a packet of cigarettes testifies 
that he has never seen work 
better or more rapidly done. 
Yet, in general, the employers 
of German labour, private and 
public, appear to be astonished 
by the amount of work they 
perform and by the zeal and 
intelligence they put into it. 
This is particularly the case 
with farming, in which the 
prisoner of war who has worked 
on the land in the past often 
takes the keenest interest. Once 
again the nature of the 
evidence is disquieting. 

Assuming it to be largely 
sound, how are we to account 
for it? My own answer 
would be that, despite all the 
warnings and _ exhortations, 
the country as a whole does 
not even now realise the ex- 
tent of the economic trouble 
with which it is afflicted, or 
of the perils and trials which 
lie ahead. Perhaps the world 
has sickened us of propaganda, 
so that we, the ordinary people 
of the country, have got 
into a habit, which cannot 
be eradicated, of discounting 
everything that ‘“‘they,’’ the rulers, the officials, the 
bosses, tell us. Perhaps the propaganda itself is inefficient, 
as it has certainly appeared to me on some occasions when 
I have listened to or read it. However this may be, it 
would hardly be an exaggeration to say that the country 
is in straits without being aware of it. And during those 
blazing summer days when the “ crisis " was first announced 
on the radio and in the Press, I could not help recalling the 
“phony war” of 1939-1940 and reflecting that most of 
the people I saw about me were treating this as a “‘ phony 
crisis."’ The explanation cannot, however, be purely 
psychological ; it cannot depend altogether upon an in- 
tellectual reaction of a negative kind to the words of the 
political analysts and prophets. There must be some 
material reasons behind the widespread failure to face the 
facts and appreciate the remedies. 

The first factor is that our disadvantageous situation is 
in great part disguised. Some of those who have visited 
a solvent country and discovered what the pound sterling 
fetches on the open market in Switzerland have had 
realities sharply brought home to them, but this does not 
apply to the mass. The most potent disguise is to be 
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THE MARSHALL PLAN IN TERMS OF GEOGRAPHY AND MAN-POWER: 
OF U.S. STATISTICIANS, 






i But I use this personal argu- 
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THE 16 NATIONS IN THE 
MARSHALL PROGRAMME 


RUSSIA AND RUSSIAN 
DOMINATED AREAS 





ment only as a basis for 
the much more important 
argument that it is nobody’s 
business what his right- or left- 
hand neighbour is doing so long 











as he himself is doing his job. 











I freely admit that those 
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with large or substantial in- 
comes are at a great advantage, 
because they have more incen- 
tives to work, because the 
things which many of these 
classes commonly buy for their 
pleasure — pictures, books, 
antique furniture, Persian 
rugs, silver and glass—can be 
bought, whereas most of the 
things which the artisan 
wants are unobtainable by 
him. And I agree with Mr. 
Quintin Hogg in his recent 
remark that one of the greatest 
failures of the Government is 
the lack of adequate incentives 
for work in industry. 

On October 18 The Times 
published a notable letter 
from Sir P. Malcolm Stewart 
on efficiency in industry, in 
which he called attention to 
the conclusions of Mr. Lewis C. 
Ord in a book not yet pub- 
lished regarding our efficiency 
and that of the United States. 
It is not seriously disputed 





that at present American 
efficiency is approximately 
double that of our own. 


Mr. Ord’s researches have led 
him to believe that slower 
working pace is to be blamed 
for 15 or at most 20 per cent. 
of this. Another 30 per 
cent. is, in his view, to be 
attributed to the superiority 
of American tools and equip- 
ment. That leaves 50 per 
cent. to be accounted for. And 
this Mr. Ord finds to be due 
to the greater cost and 
elaboration of control both 
by the Government and by 














earn in one way or another, is being temporarily suspended, 
and the means of suspension have become one of the 
biggest items in national expenditure. 

The second disguise is that there is no reduction in 
governmental spending, except on the armed forces, which, 
as on so many occasions in our history, have been called 
upon to provide the first, and so far almost the only, 
economies. While newspapers are starved of paper, the 
Government uses more than ever. While business firms 
cannot obtain a junior typist or a messenger, the official 
world draws in more and more clerical labour. While the 
people are urged to save, the Government spends. While 
appeals are made to patriotic women to go cold and let 
their children go cold for the common good, it is a matter 
of common observation that official buildings are the 
best warmed and have laid up the largest stocks of fuel 
for the coming winter. The old-fashioned economics on 
which I was brought up seem unpopular to-day. Whether 
or not they deserve their fate I am not prepared to say. 
I do, however, recall our last economic crisis—I have 
cause enough to do so, because I was then a temporary 
servant of the Statd on a small salary in which I suffered 


THE EUROPEAN SCENE THROUGH THE EYES 
SHOWING THE POPULATIONS DEPLOYED. 

In American eyes it would appear that Europe is already divided into two blocs: the Soviet bloc, comprising those countries behind 
the so-called “iron curtain,” namely, the Soviet Union, Finland, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Albania and 
Bulgaria; and the Western bloc, comprising the sixteen nations in the Marshall programme. 
lie the two countries of Spain and Germany. 


: . Outside these groups, by set intention, 

Accepting the figures of estimated population shown in the map, we find that the 

countries of the Marshall plan have a total population of approximately 218,880,000; those of the so-called “‘ Eastern bloc” jnumber 

about 280,410,000; and the excluded nations have a joint population of about 94,150,000. 

Soviet figure presumably includes the rather remote populations of Russia in Asia; and, second, that whereas the Eastern bloc comprises 
a compact “ heart-land,” the nations of the Marshall plan form a somewhat broken fringe to the European continent. 


Modifying considerations are: first, that‘ the 





management in this country. 
In other, words, he finds 
that the expensive control 
machinery with which we have 
equipped ourselves is defeating 
its own ends, and is responsible 
for no less than half our 
deficit as compared to the 
United States. I cannot give 
an opinion on these high 
matters, yet I must confess that when I have discussed the 
question with those engaged in industry I have found them 
oppressed with a sense of frustration, not so much over 
controls themselves as over delays, difficulties in getting 
decisions, the endless process of filling in forms to provide 
obvious information. ~When one asks for leave or licence 
to use window-glass, it is scarcely likely that one 
requires it for any other reason than to repair broken 
windows, but it requires much labour and clerical work 
on both sides before this is admitted. 

It is constantly asserted that we are suffering from a 
shortage of dollars. The true meaning of this expression, 
in itself another form of disguise, is that the dollar countries, 
the United States and Canada, are producing far more 
goods in proportion to population than we are. It is to 
be doubted whether this state of affairs can be remedied 


‘merely by repression in the form of prevention of 


expenditure on the part of money-earners, including 
wage-earners. The two foremost needs of the country 
are, first, the realisation that we have to earn in order 
to spend, and, secondly, the prospect of adequate rewards 
for earning. 


The Map reproduced on this page does not illustrate the article by Captain Cyril Falls. 
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MURDERED IN COUNCIL: THE DEAD 
BURMESE MINISTERS; THE TRIAL. 
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MEMBERS OF THE SPECIAL TRIBUNAL FOR THE TRIAL: JUSTICES 
KYAW MYINT (PRESIDENT), U AUNG THA GYAW AND U HI BU 
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ACCUSED WITH NINE OTHERS OF THE JULY MURDERS: U SAW, FORMER PRIME 
MINISTER OF BURMA, BEING BROUGHT UNDER GUARD TO THE COURT HOUSE. 


“eS 


7 
HE trial of U Saw, i 

former Prime 
Minister of Burma, and 
of nine other men 
accused of the political 
murders of July 18, when 
U Aung San, deputy 
chairman of the Burma 
Executive Council, and 
five other Ministers were 
instantly killed (a sixth 
died on July 20) by six 
men wearing Twelfth 
Army Uniform’ with 
badges, opened in Ran- 
goon on October 9. 
Originally there were 
eleven accused, but one, 
Ba Nyun, turned King’s 
Evidence. The trial was 
adjourned till October 15, 
The Advocate-General, 
in opening the case, 
referred to the false 
number plates on the 
jeep used by the mur- 
derers and said that they 
were made from part of 
a mass-produced iron 
cot. This was exhibited, 
with the plates fitted to 
the framework as the 
crossbars. Ba Nyun, 
giving evidence on Octo- 
ber 17, said that after 
the murders, the assassins 
went back to U Saw’s 


house and celebrated a 
Burmese“ victory ’’ with a ; > S (WITH A PHOT APH AT THE FOOT UF EACH) OF MURDERED MINISTERS OF THE BURMA EXEC E COUNCIL IN THE VICTORIA 
drinks. . JUBILEE HALL, RANGOON. THOSE KILLED WERE U AUNG SAN (DEPUTY CHAIRMAN), THAKIN MYA (FINANCE MINISTER), MAHN BA KHAING, 
BA CHOE, SAO SAM HTt A AB BAZAK, THE MUSLI WHO WAS CREMATED AT RANGOON MOSQUE. 
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\ , MANACLED AND UNDER GUARD: ONE OF THE TEN 
)} WHICH, IT IS ALLEGED, FALSE NUMBER PLATES FOR \ i ACCUSED MEN BEING BROUGHT TO THE COURT 
THE MURDERERS’ JEEP WERE MADE. \ HOUSE FOR THE TRIAL. 


U SAW WALKING TO THE COURT HOUSE. 
ONE EYE WAS INJURED IN AN ATTEMPT ON HIS 
LIFE, HENCE THE DARK GLASSES. 
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AT THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, DARTMOUTH: CADETS TRAINING AFLOAT. 


Drawn sy our Spectat Artist, CarTrain Bryan pe GRINEAU, AT THE Roya Navat CoLtiece, Dartmouth. 
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SMALL-BOAT MANAGEMENT AS A PRELUDE TO THE EVENTUAL COMMAND OF HIS MAJESTY’S WARSHIPS: CADETS SPENDING THE AFTERNOON AT SAND QUAY, ON THE BANKS OF THE 
RIVER DART, WHERE THEY HAVF AMPLE OPPORTUNITY FOR SAILING IN CRAFT OF ALL KINDS AND LEARNING HOW TO HANDLE BOATS UNDER VARYING CONDITIONS. 
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LEARNING PRACTICAL SEAMANSHIP : BENBOW (SHORT TERM) CADETS PRACTISING RIGGING AND LOWERING BOATS ON BOARD THE MINESWEEPER ORCADIA, WHICH IS ATTACHED TO THE 
COLLEGE. THE CAREFULLY-CHOSEN SITUATION OF THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE AT DARTMOUTH PROVIDES EXCELLENT FACILITIES FOR DRILLS AFLOAT. 


During the Royal visit to the West Country H.M. the King arranged to inspect the 
Royal Naval College at Dartmouth on October 30, where he himself was once a naval 
cadet, and where his future son-in-law, Lieutenant Philip Mountbatten, was also 
schooled in the glorious traditions of the Royal Navy. To mark this occasion, our 
Special Artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, has been to the College, and on this page 
and pages 489, 490 and 491 we give his impressions of Dartmouth. The present 


College was not built until 1905, but the first British Naval Academy, from which 
Dartmouth is a development, was opened at Portsmouth in 1733. The fact that the 
College is first and foremost an educational establishment for boys wishing to become 
officers in the Royal Navy is not generally appreciated. The staff is divided into 
two separate groups of officials, the civilian group providing the tutors and handling 
the purely academic routine. The entering classes are formed of boys between the 

‘Continued opposite 
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THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE: TRAINING 


ASHORE FOR A LIFE AT SEA. 


Drawn BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, AT THE Rovyat Navat Coiitecr, Dartmoutn. 
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THE HEART OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE: THE ‘ QUARTER-DECK,”’ 


WITH CADETS PARADING IN FRONT OF THEIR “ STUDIES.” 
A BOMB WHICH DESTROYED TWO OF THE SUPPORTING COLUMNS. THE STATUE (RIGHT CENTRE) IS OF 


KING GEORGE V. 
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NIGHT ROUNDS BEFORE LIGHTS OUT: THE FINAL INSPECTION OF THE SLEEPING QUARTERS, WHEN EVERY CADET MUST BE TURNED IN, WITH HIS SEA-CHEST TIDY AND HIS KIT DISPLAYED. 


Continued.) 
ages of 13 years 4 months and 13 years 8 months, and a new class enters every 
four months. A cadet spends eleven terms in the College and “ passes out" at the 
age of seventeen-and-a-half, when his entire class is assigned to H.M.S. Devonshire 
for further training at sea. At present the College is under the command of Captain 
P. B. R. W. William-Powlett, C.B.E., D.S.O., R.N., and the Headmaster is Joseph 
W. Stork, Esq., M.A. The commander of the College and the naval personnel under 


| 
| 


| 


THE COMMANDER IS PRECEDED BY A CADET CARRYING A LANTERN, AN OLD NAVAL CUSTOM, AND FOLLOWED BY THE CAPTAINS OF THE VARIOUS HOUSES. 


him go to Dartmouth for a normal ‘“‘ commissioning period" of two to three years. 
The Headmaster and the teaching staff, on the other hand, are there on a permanent 
basis, just as they would be at any other school. Instead of the usual system of 
prefects or monitors, Dartmouth has cadet captains, promoted from among the cadets, 
who are responsible for a great deal of the discipline. There are about 


540 cadets 
at the College, which to-day still plays a vital part 


in producing naval officers. 
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DURING THE WAR IT RECEIVED A DIRECT HIT FROM 
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SUNDAY MORNING “DIVISIONS” AT DARTMOUTH COLLEGE: NAVAL CEREMONIAL, WHICH WAS 


The daily parade known as “ Divisions” is a regular part of naval life ashore or 
afloat. Our drawing shows the Sunday morning ceremony on the Parade Ground in 
front of Dartmouth College, with the Cadet guard and Colour party marching up the 
ramp (left). On Sunday mornings ‘‘ Hands to Divisions.” is piped, and the parade 
falls in. A guard is mounted by one of the senior terms for the Colour party, which 
marches with full ceremony from the Main Entrance down the Bridge and on to the 


l 


Parade Ground, where it forms inside the Guard. The Captain inspects the cadets 
as he would the Ship's Company of a battleship, and the parade then marches past 
the saluting-base and on to church. In 1941 entry to Dartmouth underwent a great 
change when it was decided to establish a series of scholarships for boys whose 
parents were unable to afford the full fees. In May this year Mr. Dugdale, Financial 
Secretary to the Admiralty, gave the House of Commons details ot a scheme which 
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DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GR 
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DUE TO TAKE PLACE DURING H.M. THE KING’S INSPECTION OF THE COLLEGE ON OCTOBER 30. 


would entirely revise the entry to the College. ‘He said “‘the best tribute to 
Dartmouth is the distinction with which the product has served the country,’’ but 
added, that in accordance with the new educational system, which is designed to 
give every child equal opportunity, the First Lord had decided to modify the system 
of entry into the College in order to permit candidates to join at about the age of 


sixteen years. Boys of suitable educational standard, coming from any school, who 


- BRYAN DE GRINEAU, AT THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, DARTMOUTH. 


| 


| 


enter Dartmouth under this scheme will be eligible for the executive, engineering 
and supply branches of the Royal Navy. It is contemplated that they should spend 
five terms at Dartmouth before proceeding to sea. No fee or charges, either for 
tuition or board and lodging, will be payable in respect of new-style Dartmouth 
cadets. Mr. Dugdale said that no date had yet been fixed for the introduction of 
this new scheme, but it was hoped that first entries would begin in September 1948. 
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TO BE EXHIBITED IN 
LONDON. 


OLD MASTERS OF HIGH 
QUALITY. 





“THE BAPTISM OF CHRIST”; BY ADRAIEN YSENBRANDT ““sT. JEROME IN PENITENCE”’; BY ERCOLE ROBERTI ‘THE VIRGIN AND CHILD SEATED, BEFORE A BROCADE 
(p. 1551). THIS ARTIST IS USUALLY IDENTIFIED WITH (c. 1450-1496). THE ATTRIBUTION OF THIS PICTURE CURTAIN”; BY DIRK BOUTS (?) (c. 1415-1475). THE 
THE MASTER OF THE SEVEN SORROWS OF THE VIRGIN. TO ROBERTI IS DUE TO DR. HANS GRONAU. ATTRIBUTION TO BOUTS IS GENERALLY ACCEPTED. 





“ CHARITY "'; BY FRANCOIS LEMOYNE (1688-1737). ORIGINALLY AN HISTORICAL 


“VIEW OF HAARLEM”; BY JACOB VAN RUISDAEL (1628-9-1682). SIGNED IN 
FROM THE COLLECTION 


FULL. FROM THE COLLECTIONS OF J. B. CREWS AND SIR EDGAR VINCENT ARTIST, LEMOYNE LATER TOOK TO DECORATIVE PAINTING, 
(LORD D’ABERNON). OF LADY JULIET DUFF. 





LUINI 
PICTURE WAS 
SITTER WAS THE FOURTH WIFE OF PHILIP II. ATTRIBUTED TO LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


“ANNE OF AUSTRIA, DAUGHTER OF MAXIMILIAN II,” ; “HEAD OF A_ GIRL"; BY BERNARDINO 


““THE PENITENT MAGDALEN”; BY TIZIANO VECELLIO 


(trT1AN) (c. 1477-1576). SIMILAR COMPOSITIONS ARE IN BY ALONSO SANCHEZ-COELLO (c. 1531-2-1588). THE (C. 1475-153I-2). AT ONE TIME THIS 


THE HERMITAGE, LENINGRAD, AND IN THE NAPLES GALLERY. 
documentary support. He worked with Gérard David and excelled in the painting of 
nudes, and as a portraitist. He is usually identified with the Master of the Seven 
Sorrows of the Virgin. Alonso Sanchez-Coello was born in Valencia, but appears to 
have studied in Italy. He became painter-in-ordinary to Philip I]. when Sir Antonio 
Mor made his sudden flight from Spain. Many of his portraits were destroyed in the Prado 
Palace fire. Anne of Austria became the fourth and last wife of Philip II. of Spain in 1570. 
A full-length portrait of her by Sanchez-Coello, dated 1571, is in the Vienna Gallery. 


The show of Old Masters which is due to open at Colnaghi's Galleries in Old Bond , 
Street on Tuesday, November 4, and will continue until December 13, consists of a 
collection of pictures of exceptionally high quality. It includes fine examples of such 
famous artists as Titian, Jacob van Ruisdael, Tintoretto, Rubens and Rembrandt, and | 
also works by rare masters of considerable interest and importance. Adraien Ysenbrandt, 
for instance, is a painter whose life presents a number of problems. He came to Bruges 
in 1510 and died there in 1551, but no picture can be ascribed to him with complete | 
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DUTCH, FLEMISH AND VENETIAN PORTRAITS FOR A LONDON SHOW. 


‘“ DON DIEGO FELIPE GUSMAN, MARQUES DE LEGANES ”’; BY SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS 
(1577-1640). PAINTED SOON AFTER DECEMBER 9, 1627. 


‘““aA YOUNG MAN”; BY REMBRANDT VAN RIJN (1605-1669). NO SATISFACTORY 
IDENTIFICATION OF THE SITTER HAS BEEN MADE, SIGNED AND DATED 1662. 


The exhibits at Colnaghi’s Old Bond Street Galleries show of Old Masters will include 
the portraits reproduced on this page. Diego Felipe Gusman, Marqués de Leganés, 
was general to his father-in-law, Ambrogio Spinola. The drawing for the head of the 
Rubens portrait is in the Albertina, Vienna, inscribed ‘“* Marquis de la genesse."" Giovanni 
Antonio Guardi was head of the Guardi family studio in Venice till his death. The por- 
trait belongs to the period when Francesco Guardi was working as his brother's assistant, 
and it is possible that he may have had a hand in the painting, as the treatment and 
colour of the drapery are in his style. Aert de Gelder and Rembrandt's son Titus have 


“ PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN”; BY GIOVANNI ANTONIO GUARDI (1698-1760). THE ARTIST 
WAS THE ELDER BROTHER OF THE MORE FAMOUS FRANCESCO GUARDI, 


““A CARDINAL OF THE GRIMANI FAMILY”; BY JACOPO ROBUSTI (TINTORETTO) (1518-1594). 
BOUGHT FROM THE GRIMANI PALACE IN VENICE BY GEORGE VIVIAN IN 1828 oR 1829. 


both been suggested as the sitter for his portrait of a Young Man, but neither identification 
is satisfactory. In an undated notebook in the possession of the Vivian-Neal family 
George Vivian describes his purchase of two Tintorettos in Venice, and says “*. . . my 
agent has bn employed to find 2 other Cardinals to put in their place—wh: will not be 
difficult." One portrait, he states, represented the Patriarch of Acqueleia who made 
the Grimani Palace collection. The picture at Colnaghi’s is certainly not that of the 
Patriarch. It may depict a Cardinal collaterally related to the family, as Sir George Hill's 
identification as Cardinal Marino Crimani is not conclusive. 
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THE PRELUDE TO THE EPIC OF ARNHEM. 





“PRELUDE TO GLORY’; By GROUP CAPTAIN M. NEWNHAM, 0O.B.E., D.F.C.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


% was a sunny morning, in Buckinghamshire, and great invasion of Normandy barely three years later 
I was out for a walk. Overhead in the clear with a fuller realization of just how momentous the 
blue there was what seemed an interminable pro- occasion really was.” 
cession of aircraft, many of them towing other air- ‘Five rather decrepit aircraft which were un- 
craft. I had a vague notion as to how many people suitable for the job; forty parachutists of whom six 
there might be in the troop-’planes and the gliders, failed to jump; a total fighting strength of less than 
and went back to lunch and said: ‘“‘ Something like four hundred semi-trained paratroops ; and five single- 
twenty thousand troops are being carried by air to seated gliders which, before the war, had been used 
Holland.’” The answer was: “ Surely you must be by amateurs for week-end amusement, comprised 


exaggerating.” I 
didn't exaggerate. 
They didn’t all go 
to Arnhem, in the 
steps of Sir Philip 
Sidney. Some of them 
were dropped at 
other places. But 
nine thousand landed 
at Arnhem and 

barely two 
thousand, out of the 
nine thousand who 
were landed, escaped 
from the inferno into 
which they were ulti- 
mately compressed.”’ 

Group Captain 
Newnham was the 
man who had trained 
them all. He had 
had a varied career 
before that. In the 
Kaiser’s war he was 


a fighter pilot and “WHAT b'you THINK YOU ARE—A and children withering away to death. To “IT’S THE 
gh & BLOOMIN’ BALLET DANCER?” AIR . _< ee i 
won the D.F.C. BORNE HUMOUR ILLUSTRATED BY MAJOR my thinking, Group Captain Newnham’s BY THE LATE MAJOR IAN FENWICK. 
After that he became JAN FENWICK, WHO WAS 
- : KILLED IN ACTION AFTER 
managing director of HAVING PARACHUTED 


the Triumph Motor '!XTO FRANCE TO ASSIST 
Company, ok Coven. THE RE — MOVE- 
try, and produced 

a remarkable range of motors. When 
Hitler’s war broke out he rejoined the 
R.A.F. and was sent to Ringway, near 
Manchester, to investigate the possibilities 
of parachute and glider-borne armies. It 
seems odd that investigation should have 
been needed : every film-goer, before that, 
had seen snow-storms of Russian para- 
chutes descending from the skies. But 
there it was. “He was then forty-four, 
and had never made a parachute jump in 
his life. Accidents were many, but Newnham 
evolved a parachute flying and landing 
technique which reduced injuries. In five 
years more than 60,000 men of nearly all 
armies and nations passed through his hands 
for training. The men of Normandy and 
Arnhem, men and women of the resistance 
groups, intelligence agents, and saboteurs 
drew their confidence and parachuting 
skill from Newnham and his staff.” 

The book of this tough, determined 
flying-man begins with 
a visit to the newly- 
formed Parachute Train- 
ing School by the Prime 
Minister—at that time, 
Mr. Winston Churchill. 
There was the deuce 
of a wind blowing. “ It’s 
no good worrying, 
Nigel,” murmured 
Group Captain “ Stiffey”’ 
Harvey, “ there’s noth- 
ing we can do about 
it. The wind won't 
stop blowing, even for 
Winston,” 

The stage was set, 
and a show was put 
up: “ Now with the 
knowledge of subse- 
quent events one looks 
back to that memorable 
day and the puny 
demonstration which 
was the precursor of the 





* “ Prelude fo Glory: The 
Story of the Creation of Britain's 
Parachute Army.” By Group 
Captain Maurice Newnham, 


“THE SIGHT OF OTHER MEN 








“THE W 
SCHOOL, 





O.B.E., D.F.C. (Sampson SIDE 1S NOT ENCOURAGING": 


Low ; 215.) Reproductions from “* Prelude to Glory 


the airborne strength upon which Mr. Churchill had 
to base his judgment for future policy. 














GROUP CAPTAIN MAURICE NEWNHAM (WEARING PARACHUTE HARNESS), 
THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
Group Captain Newnham was a fighter pilot in World War I. and was 
awarded the D.F.C. and 
the Croix de Guerre aux 





On arriving at his conclusions it is evident 
that he must have been influenced at least 
as much by tangible factors, such as 
imagination, confidence, and determination, 
as by the ocular demonstration of airborne 
potentiality.’’ The Prime Minister infused 
confidence into the flying-men; they 
reinforced his confidence. He was a pro- 
fessional soldier, a historian, and a sempi- 
ternally young man: and he, deservedly, 
wears the wings on his breast. 

We don’t know what is going to happen 
in the next war. My own opinion, for 
what it is worth, is that the Atom Bomb 
is going to dominate everything, and that 
even airborne troops, novelties though they 
so recently were, will become as old- 
fashioned as cavalry. About twenty of 
these bombs (and they may be making bigger 
and better ones) would suffice to obliterate 
London, leaving behind them millions of 
corpses and multitudes of men, women 





TERRORS OF A FIRST PARACHUTE DESCENT ILLUSTRATED 


Palmes. Between the 
wars his occupations 
included the managing 
directorship. of the 
Triumph Motor Company 
of Coventry, and he was 
responsible for the design 
and production of the 
famous Triumph - Dolo- 
mite range of cars. He 
rejoined the R.A.F. on 
the outbreak of World 
War II., and in 1940 was 
sent to Ringway, near 
Manchester, to explore 
the possibilities of para- 
chute and glider-borne 
armies. In five years, 
more than 60,000 men 
passed through his hands 
for training. He received 
the O.B.E. and Norwegian 
and Polish decorations. 


remarks about 
“Mental and 
Physical Reactions 
of Indians and 
other Non-Euro- 
GOING DOWN THAT WORRIES ME”: THE peans to Flying 
and Parachuting,”’ 
though he writes 
well, vividly and honestly, are now record- 
ing ancient history. “It occurred to me 
that there might be a difference in the 
methods of testing the material in England 
and India, so I asked Mr. Tattersall to let 
me take away a piece of silk with test 
markings recorded by his instrument so 
that they could be recorded by the instru- 
ment used in England. We went along to 
the material inspection room at the factory, 
where several Indians were clustered around 
what appeared to me to bea rather primitive 
contraption. Lengths of silk were being 
passed through the apparatus while one 
of the men jotted daqwn readings that were 
called out to him.” 

Well, it’s all a record; it’s all full of 
humanity ; and my heart warmed to the 
author for going back a hundred years 
and introducing his chapters, after the 
fashion of Captain Marryat, with descrip- 
tions like: ‘In which Harry Ward, the 
professional, introduces Charles Agate to 
the gentle art of parachuting,” and “I 


IND WON'T STOP BLOWING—EVEN FOR WINSTON”: MR. CHURCHILL AT THE PARACHUTE take a dose of my own medicine and 


RINGWAY, IN 1941, INSPECTING THE FORERUNNERS OF THOSE WHO DROPPED FROM THE 


AIR AT ARNHEM AND IN NORMANDY, 


TEACHING EXIT DRILL FoR Whitley, Wellington anp Halifax AiRCRAFT 





"; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Lid. 


derive considerable benefit therefrom.’ 
But if there is another 
war, which Heaven 
forfend, all that will 
seem as out of date as 
Froissart’s description 
of the battle of Crécy. 
The members of the 
Government are, at the 
moment, concentrating 
on reducing the delay- 
ing-action of that admir- 
able body, the House of 
Lords, from two years 
to one. They would 
occupy themselves better 
if they concentrated on 
the Atom Bomb. 

The book is well 
illustrated. There are 
photographs and there 
are comic drawings by 
Major Ian Fenwick, who 
was parachuted into 
Franceon D Dayand was 
killed. He was tall, good- 
looking, modest and 
amusing, and a friend 
of mine: it is comfort- 
ing to find that some- 


DISAPPEARING THROUGH THE HOLE IS AN UNPLEASANT ONE, AND THE PROSPECT OF SCRAPING ONE'S FACE ON THE > ele -e Sa 
BY MEANS OF A “ MOCK-APERTURE." body else keeps his 


memory green. 
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A PICTORIAL PAGEANT OF THE LIFE OF OUR SPORT-LOVING ANCESTORS. 


» 


» 


FUs$enaa in 


‘““THE YORK TO LONDON COACH PREPARING TO START FROM THE YARD OF THE STAMFORD 
INN, STAMFORD, LINCOLNSHIRE ”’; BY JOHN FREDERICK HERRING, SENR. (1795-1865). “FULL CRY”; BY HENRY ALKEN, SENR. (1785-1851), ONE OF A SET OF FOUR 
LIVELY PICTURES OF FOX-HUNTING BY THIS WELL-KNOWN PAINTER. 


‘* PORTRAIT OF JAMES WILLAN, ESQ., OF MARYLEBONE PARK, . LONDON .. . RIDING 
A BAY HUNTER, IN A LANDSCAPE”; BY BENJAMIN MARSHALL (1767-1835). “a GENTLEMAN IN PINK, MOUNTED ON A BAY HUNTER, SENDING HOUNDS INTO 
- COVER”; AN ATTRACTIVE HUNTING SUBJECT BY DEAN WOLSTENHOLME, SENR. (1757-1837). 


** PORTRAIT OF SIR JOHN ANSTRUTHER, BART., OUT SHOOTING WITH THREE SETTERS, ‘PORTRAIT OF SIR JOHN NELTHORPE, BART., OF SCAWBY HALL, LINCOLNSHIRE, OUT 
IN A LANDSCAPE”; BY GEORGE GARRARD, A.R.A. (1760-1826). SHOOTING, ACCOMPANIED BY HIS GROOM... .”; BY JOHN FERNELEY (1782-1860). 


The exhibition of English Sporting Prints from 1790 to 1840 and a few oil paintings as it displays his meticulous attention to details of equipment and so forth, com- 
by well-known artists of approximately the same period was due to open at the bined with a pleasant freedom in the painting of the figures and the buildings. 
Grafton Street Galleries of Ellis and Smith on Oct. 27 and will continue until It is signed and dated 1844. John Ferneley’s portrait of Sir John Nelthorpe is 
November 28. It provides a pageant of sport in colours and an interesting record of signed and dated 1806. An interesting work of the artist’s earliest period, it may 
the life and pleasures of our ancestors. It has been arranged in aid of the work be the first shooting subject he ever painted. It shows the influence of his master, 
of St. Dunstan's for the War-Blinded and the entire proceeds from the sale of the Ben Marshall, to whom he was apprenticed from 1801 to 1804. The prints on 
illustrated catalogues will be devoted to this splendid object. On this page we view include fine coloured aquatints and mezzotints. Apart from the serious record 
reproduce six of the oil paintings which will be on view. The Herring picture of of sport which they provide, some are delightful illustrations of the humours of 
the York to London coach is an outstanding example of the artist's best period, hunting, shooting and angling. Golf and pugilism are also represented. 
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BIRDS AND THE MAIN CHANCE. 


that during the past few years our great titmice—and, to a lesser extent, the smaller 
“blue species—-have become expert milk-pilferers. The usual procedure is first to 


! 
NIMPEACHABLE evidence from many parts of the country leaves no room for doubt | 
} 
wrench off the cap of the bottle, then to deal with any adherent cream, and finally (if ! 


nothing occurs to disturb the thief) to drink deeply. As much as 
an inch-and-a-half of the bottle’s contents is sometimes disposed of 
in this way before the rightful owner comes upon the scene. 

A report from one milk depdt is especially intcresting, because 
it states that the tits have formed the habit of lining-up at the 
despatch counter in order to sip the drops of milk spilt on the 
outside of the bottles and covers. Possibly this provides a clue 
to the manner in which the pioneers first discovered that milk 
is a delectable food. But it leaves a number of questions 
unanswered; as, for example, how was the trick of removing the 
caps learnt, and in what manner are we to account for the 
rapid spread of this knowledge, which has undoubtedly taken 
place in recent years ? 

The smallness of their brains has engendered a belief that birds 
as a class are rather stupid creatures. Their activities, like those 
of insects, seem to be governed mainly by what we call “instinct.” 
Yet someone has said that birds could be much clevcrer than they 
are if they had to be; which means, one must suppose, that they 
have slipped too casily through the sieve of natural selection— 
too easily, that is to say, for them to have developed those finer 
qualities of mind that, in the case of mammals, have “ led on to 
man.” We may even hazard the guess that the apparent poverty 
of its mental equipment is not unconnected with 
the bird’s singular agility, making possible easy 
escape from dangers which—if faced and com- 
bated—might have stimulated its wits and thereby 
increased the capacity of the hereditary brain-pan. 

Birds may not be as clever as dogs and monkeys, 
but one wonders if a study of their controlled 
behaviour might not repay the experimental 
psychologists. Tame canaries, bullfinches and 
budgerigars can be taught simple tricks quite easily, 
while at least one troupe of cockatoos has figured 
with distinction on the music-hall stage. The 
inducement is always some tcmpting morsel, for 
birds—unlike performing animals in general— 
cannot be cowed into obedience. It would seem, 
therefore, that they have as kcen an cye to the main 
chance as other warm-blooded vertebrates, and are 
no less ready to seize it when circumstances permit. 

The case of the tits and the milk-bottles calls to 
mind that of the kea parrots (Nestor notabilis) of 
New Zealand and their attacks upon sheep, which 
in the early part of the century aroused keen 
controversy. Before colonisation by the British 
began, the food of these big and powerful birds— 
then confined to the high upland regions of the 
South Island—consisted of various fruits, supple- 
mented by insects’ grubs found beneath the bark 
of trees, with a special preference for the seeds of 
a bushy shrub (Raoulia exima) with small, whitish 
foliage and flowers which—scen from a distance— 
bears a striking resemblance to a sheep crouching 
on the hillside. Now the aboriginal fauna of New 
Zealand included no warm-blooded quadrupeds ; 
and when sheep were introduced the parrots are 
supposed to have mistaken them for these sheep- 
like plants. Be that as it may, certain of the more 
adventurous birds soon began to pounce upon both 
sheep and lambs, ruthlessly tearing the wool and 
flesh from their loins and sampling the underlying 
fat. This change-over in diet evidently suited the 
keas, for fat-eating became an ingrained habit of 
the specics, which extended its range into the 
plains—where the “vegetable sheep” do not 
grow-—increased in numbers, and became so serious 
a pest that farmers were forced to protect their 
flocks by a vigorous use of traps and guns. 

Probably these measures will lead eventually to 
the virtual extermination of the kea as a wildling, 
or at least banish it to its original home in the mountains. Otherwise, 
as evolutionists, we should expect that further changes in its habits 
and make-up would occur sooner or later. As time went on, it might 
even be transformed into a new species, exclusively carnivorous, 
with the keenness of vision and rapid, perfectly-controlled flight 
of a typical bird of prey. 

If this—or something like it—should occur, we could hardly point 
to the natural selection of a random variation as the all-sufficient 
explanation of the species’ origin. Clearly, much would depend 
upon the initial change of habit adopted in circumstances favourable 
to its continuance. In other words, the birds themselves would 
have to be credited with an inherent factlty for experimentation— 
not elevated, perhaps, to the level of consciousness, but at least 
purposeful in the sense of being directed to a definite end—namely, 
the augmentation of the food supply. 

Such a conclusion obviously harks back to the theory of 
Lamarck as distinct from that of Darwin—although Darwin 
seems never to have regarded this as wholly antagonistic, but 
rather as a possible adjunct to his own; while Hacckel, the ardent 
propagandist of the evolutionary hypothesis in Germany, saw no 
inconsistency between the views of these two famous naturalists 
and dedicated his “ History of Creation” to the joint memory of 
Jean Lamarck and Charles Darwin. 

Darwin's paramount achicvement was the discovery of the 
principle that he called “natural selection,” the validity of which 
has never scriously been called in question. He was less happy 
in his gratuitous assumption that the variations with which selection 
works arise fortuitously—or, as we say, by chance. This is an 
affront alike to reason and common sense. Yet it was allowed 
to pass, largely because of August Wceismann’s dogmatic 
insistence that “acquired characters” are never inherited. 


Modern genetical biology, however, has so completcly changed the situation that the time- 
honoured distinction between characters which are acquired and those which are innate 
Maybe, with the full swing 
of the pendulum, we shall be told that changes of habit, followed by the appropriate use 


(never too easily drawn) scems in a fair way to be superseded. 


or disuse of organs and the necessary nervous readjustments, have 
adaptive evolution than has hitherto been supposed. 


THE CAP OFF THE BOTTLE 


BEARING A STRIKING RESEMBLANCE TO SHEEP CROUCHING 
NEW ZEALAND sHRUB Raoulia ¢xima, WHOSE SEEDS ARE ATTRACTIVE TO THE KEA PARROTS. 
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32 [NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. | 


as the ray 





AN EXPERT MILK-PILFERER: THE GREAT TITMOUSE (Parus 
major), WHICH HAS LEARNT THE TRICK OF WRENCHING 
IN ORDER TO DRINK DEEPLY 





ON THE HILLSIDE: THE BUSHY 





A BIRD NOTORIOUS FOR ITS ATTACKS ON SHEEP 


AND LAMBS, WHICH IT MAY ORIGINALLY 


MISTAKEN FOR THE SHRUB Raoulia exima: 


KEA PARROT (Nestor notabilis). 
Photographs by Harold Bastin. 


had more to do with 
H. Bastin. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


WISH I could describe “‘ Private Enterprise,’’ by Angela Thirkell (Hamish Hamilton ; ros.), 
of sunshine it ought to be. We are living through hard times, 
certainly. No one knows it better than Mrs. Thirkell, and no one is better qualified to 
lighten our darkness, with the irresponsible summer lightning of her wit and style and 


turn for limited but exquisite human comedy. Nothing, on the 
merely private level, ever goes wrong in Barsetshire. Jack always 
has his Jill, and has had for years and years, so that nowadays the 
county is thickly peopled with Jacks and Jills, all living happily 
ever after. They are all so nice, too: gay and kind and well-bred 
and extremely intelligent, or delightfully feather-brained. And 
they are mostly such old acquaintances. The author still loves 
them all, and remembers every detail of all their love-affairs. Here, 
of course, the reader cannot keep up. But why should the romances 
of the moment be less engaging ? 

Well, in fact, they still have their charm. Colin Keith, Lydia 
Merton’s brother, in belated calf-love with a fragile young widow 
is an engaging and comic sight. He pesters his entire circle to find 
a house for her, and she arrives with a slightly mannish, middle- 
aged, but nice, well-bred sister-in-law—so there are two husbands 
wanted. And even the plain Miss Arbuthnot has a choice of two:- 
the Mertons’ excellent though hard-drinking agent, and the new 
Vicar of Southbridge, who was (and is) Colonel Crofts. As for 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, that kindly natural siren, she might have anyone 
at all ; and what is not so good, Noel Merton, despite his Lydia, 
is extremely taken with her. But we know it will turn out all 
right. Then there is the Red Cross bookbinding exhibition, and 
Speech Day at Southbridge School, when Mr. Birkett 
retires, and a bout of semi-amateur theatricals, with 
all the minor traffic of calls and visits in which 
Barsetshire indulges incessantly. And, of course, the 
usual background of yokels, children and inflexibly 
devoted Nannies. The mixture just as before. 

Yet not quite, for now the social traffic has an 
aimlessness. The happy love-affairs are too smooth. 
And then there is the martyrdom, the vinegar. All 
these people live very comfortably ; they have a lot 
of free time ; their personal relations are idyllic. 
Yet they are always being presented as victims with 
ruined lives. It is a shock to see how gentle 
Barsetshire reacts to some loss of privilege : to see 
it envious and panicky, red in tooth and claw, longing 
to grab the children’s milk—not to mention its 
xenophobia, which used to be funny. Still one is 
left, in sheer exasperation, more resigned to things 
as they are. 

“The Sound of Years,’’ by Merriam Modell 
(Cassell ; 9s. 6d.), has a very different approach 
to life. It is a first book. It is American, and 
serious—entirely serious. It is on the side of the 
rebels, and has little humour. Ellen Cole is happily 
married, not to her first and only love. She dreams 
about Johnny still—he threw her over, and she 
never knew why. But she has made her life with 
kind, unromantic Arthur and their little son : made 
it so thoroughly and snugly that its contented 
narrowness is rather dismaying. She was once a 
poet and rebel, and her parents’ views drove her 
mad. They don’t now. The parents have begun 
to approve of her. They talk about the same things, 
and Ellen is aware of getting more and more like 
them. But, alarming as that may be, when fate 
invades her little shell she is still more horrified. She 
once had an affair in Paris, with a young Englishman. 
It was in her girlhood, when she was trying to get 
over Johnny, and there wasachild. She meant it 
not to be born; however, in the nick of timea 
queer American couple offered to adopt it. So it 
was born, Ellen left it with them in Stuttgart— 
and just forgot about it. 

Now, it turns out, all three are in New York, 
almost penniless, and the wife is a dipsomaniac, 
There is something beastly going on—so her infor- 
mant says, but Ellen won’t have it. She does not 
want this strange girl, who wants so desperately to 
come to her. She cannot possibly explain Brigitta—not to her parents, 
not to anyone. Besides, the girl is so uncomfortable. She is very 
quiet, reserved, hardworking; but she has standards, implacable 
wzsthetic standards, as Ellen used to have. ElJen suspects criticism, 
finds herself trying to score—and jumps at a chance of freedom. So 
Brigitta is destroyed, as Ellen's brother was destroyed by his parents. 
One must admit that Ellen’s friends are too prone to suicide, and that 
she herself is harshly treated. She was not to blame in her brother’s 
case. Still, the novel has a good deal of reality, and more promise. 

“ Northward Ho!’ by Allen Roy Evans (Home and Van Thal ; 
gs. 6d.), is a simple action-story : a tale of the Alaska Highway and 
the men who rushed it through against odds. Scud, the hero, starts 
as a young unemployable, haunting pool-rooms with his “‘ gang ’’ and 
dreaming of “‘ the big time.’’ Smartness is the manly virtue, work a 
degrading nightmare. But his first venture into crime ends in panic 
flight—he is just a boy after all. He wanders round a while, still 
attempting smartness, always outsmarted, and finally pushed on to a 
train bound for Dawson Creek. Up there the only way to get a night’s 
shelter is to sign on with a construction company. And then he is 
caught. And this is work as he never dreamed of it, work in horrible 
conditions of pressure, hardship and danger. And for what ? Of course, 
he knows there is a war on, but it doesn’t interest him. At first he tries 
to act the old Scud, shirking and lying, and, of course, being roughly 
handled. Then, inch by inch, he accepts defeat—and soon the Highway 
has transformed him. All the others are very simple patriots, but 
no matter. The epic of the great road, with its bogs and blizzards 
and mosquitoes and forest fires and its race against the Japanese, is 
full of wholesome excitement. 

“The Black Goatee,’’ by Conyth Little (Collins; 7s. 6d.), is a 
thriller with charm. They are short of houses in America, and the 
“* Granam girls,” Maude and Una, have an enormous house. But they 


refuse to rent any part of it to their cousin Aloysius. The left wing, sacred to their father’s 
memory, is shut up; so he just moves in one night with his daughter—closely followed, to 
his rage, by a friend of hers, a pert young swain, and, lastly, a polite stranger with a goatee, 
named P. X. Smith. 
queer and violent goings-on. 
wing. The people are unscrupulous and lively, with lots of nonsense about them.—K. Joun. 


Well, Mr. Smith is found murdered, and then vanishes, and there are 
But what I liked was the mad hatter’s picnic in the empty 
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THE FOREST FIRES IN MAINE, U.S.A.: SCENES IN A “DISASTER AREA.” 























N DESTROYED BY A FOREST FIRE: AN AERIAL VIEW OF 


ABANDONED AS A FOREST FIRE SWEPT TOWARD IT; i 





\ THE MAINE SUMMER RESORT, BAR HARBOUR, WHERE THE . — 
RESIDENTIAL SECTION WAS BURNT OUT. 




















‘ A PILLAR OF FLAME DWARFING THE FIRE-FIGHTERS IN SURVEYING THE RUINS OF 


\ r 
THE FOREGROUND: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN NEAR BIDDE- \\ ;» HARBOUR: MR. JOSEPH PULITZER, THE PUBLISHER (RIGHT), *? TO COMBAT A FOREST FIRE BETWEEN HARRIMAN AND 
PORD, MAINE, AS A FOREST FIRE CROSSED U.S. ROUTE I. \ VISITS HIS SISTER’S HOUSE AFTER THE FIRE. 





A HOUSE ON THE DENSELY WOODED MT. DESERT ISLAND, \ 
OFF THE COAST OF MAINE, \ 
* 
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VOLUNTEER FIRE-FIGHTERS USING SHOVELS AND BROOMS »"\ 





*“WOODLANDS”’ AT BAR 


GREENWOOD LAKE, ORANGE COUNTY, N.Y., ON OCTOBER 23. } 
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hy BUILDING A FIRE-BLOCK TO SAVE SEAL HARBOUR FROM THE FATE OF BAR HARBOUR \ \. 
: ON MT. DESERT ISLAND: A BULLDOZER AT WORK AS THE FIRE RAGES. 4 ‘ 


Following three weeks of drought, over fifty forest fires recently broke out in Maine and | 
ravaged some 110,000 acres of woodland and a number of townships, including the summer 
resort of Bar Harbour on Mt. Desert Island, off the coast of Maine. On October 25 
President Truman proclaimed the State a disaster area, thus enabling the Federal Govern- 
ment to give free aid to the many thousands of homeless and destitute. The Red Cross 
has reported that there are 6000 homeless in the State and thirteen dead; and the 





SUMMER HOMES IN FLAMES AS A FOREST FIRE SWEPT THE KENNEBUNKPORT VILLAGI 
AREA, CAPE PORPOISE, MAINE, DESTROYING MORE THAN 200 HOUSES ON THE COAST. 


damage is estimated at over £7,000,000. At Bar Harbour several hundred people were 
evacuated in small boats from the beaches and bulldozers were employed to build fire- 
blocks in an attempt to localise the fire. However, most of the residential section of the 
town was destroyed ; two of the principal hotels; and the Jackson Memorial Laboratory for 
cancer research. Forest fires in other parts of Maine laid waste the towns of Brownfield 
and East Brownfield and did great damage in the Kennebunkport and Biddeford areas. 
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' LORD NELSON—WHO RECENTLY SUCCEEDED TO rue \ 


i 
ry 
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g be C.-in-C. Mediterranean Station in succession } 


TITLE—HOLDING HIS ANCESTOR’S FAMOUS TELESCOPE. 


The fifth Earl Nelson succeeded to the title on the death of his 
brother on September 30. He is eighty-seven and a great-great- | 
nephew of Horatio, Admiral Lord Nelson. He is the last of the 
family to receive the Nelson annuity, which was recently ended } 
by Parliament, and Trafalgar House is to be sold. 1 
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REV. LEWIS M. CHARLES-EDWARDS. 

To be Vicar of St. Martins-in-the-Fields in succes- 
sion to the late Rev. E.S. Loveday. He is forty- 
five and is Vicar of Newark-on-Trent. Educated at 
Shrewsbury College and Lichfield Theological 
College, he was ordained in 1926. He is married 
and has two children. 
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ADMIRAL SIR ARTHUR J. POWER. 
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to Admiral Sir Algernon U. Willis. He is fifty- } 
eight and has been Second Sea Lord and Chief of 
Naval Personnel since 1946. Vice-Admiral, Malta, 
1942-43; Second-in-Command of the Eastern | 
t Indies Station, 1944-46. | 


Fleet ; C.-inC. Eas 


H.H. THE MAHARAJA OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR, 
Hindu Prince of Jammu and Kashmir, which has a population more 
than 60 per cent. Muslim. The Muslim peasantry of the western 
districts of Kashmir has arisen in armed rebellion against the 
Maharaja, Sir Harisingh. On October 27 it was officially announced 
in Delhi that Kashmir had acceded to the Indian Union and the 

Maharaja had asked for assistance. 


PRESENTED 

TO DUTY: 
Widows of six of the eight men who lost their lives when the Mumbles lifeboat was wrecked last 
April were presented with certificates, in recognition of their husbands’ bravery, at the annual 
meeting of the Royal National Lifeboat Institution at Westminster on October 24. Our 
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omas, Mrs. May Griffin, Mrs. Diana Howell, and Mrs. Dorothy Court, sister of Richard Smith. 
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AWARDED THE GEORGE MEDAL FOR HEROISM IN MALAYA: 
MRS. SYBIL KATHIGASU AND HER DAUGHTER DAWN (LEFT). 


Awarded the George Medal, Mrs. Kathigasu is at present in hospital in 
London. The wife of a Malayan doctor, she organised an espionage system, 
operated hidden radios and gave medical aid to Chinese guerillas. She was 
caught, but refused to speak, even when the Japanese prepared to burn her 
daughter Dawn to death in front of her eyes. inally the child was rescued, 

but Mrs. Kathigasu underwent months of diabolical torture. 
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M. MIKOLAJCZYK. 
A statement was made by the 
official Polish Agency in Warsaw 
on October 26 that M. Mikolajczyk, 
leader of the Polish Peasant Party, 
had disappeared with seven other 
persons. They are believed to have 
left the country secretly. His wife 
and son are in London, 


Died on October 24, aged seventy- 
six. One of the most notable women 
in the British Labour Movement. 
Labour M.P. for East Ham North, 
1923-24, and again from 1926-31. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Health 1929-31. Chair- 
man of Labour Party, 1930. 
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OF THEIR HUSBANDS 
IN 


RECOGNITIO 
MUMBLES LIFEBOATMEN 


CERTIFICATES 
THE WIDOWS OF THE 


TH 


to r.): Mrs. Ella Gammon, Mrs. Elsie Noel, Mrs. Irene Davies, 


MRS. HABID IBRAHIM RAHIMTOOLA, WIFE OF THE HIGH 
COMMISSIONER FOR PAKISTAN, WITH HER CHILDREN. 


The first High Commissioner for Pakistan, Mr. Habid Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola, arrived in London on August 13. He has now been 
joined by his wife and three children. His daughter is ten, his 
elder son is seven and the younger boy nearly two years old. His 
wife is busy organising help for the refugees in Pakistan. 
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MISS SUSAN LAWRENCE. 
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PERSONALITIES IN 
PUBLIC EYE. 


1, 


EXPECTED TO BE THE NEXT LORD MAYOR OF 
M. PIERRE DE GAULLE. 
In the recent French municipal elections, General de Gaulle’s 
recently-formed group, the Rally of the French People, topped the 
\ poll, and had a particularly outstanding success in Paris. His 
\ younger brother, M. Pierre de Gaulle, who was one of the chief 


\ candidates on the R.P.F. list, will probably be the next Mayor. } 
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LORD LYTTON. 
Died on October 25, aged seventy-one. Did much 
work for peace through the League of Nations and 
later the United Nations Organisation. Twice Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty, he was Under-Secretary for 
India, 1920-22, and Viceroy and Acting Governor- 
General of India, April to August, 1925. 
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ileen LORD FORTEVIOT. 
Died on October 25, aged sixty-two. Chairman of 
the Distillers Company and a director of John 
Dewar and Sons Ltd. Educated at Rugby and 
New College, Oxford, being a member of the 
Oxford eight in 1906. Succeeded his father as 
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, SIR OLIVER CHARLES HARVEY. 

ppointed British Ambassador in Paris in succession to the Ri 

A. Duff Cooper. He is fifty-three and has been Deputy J the woe 
of State (Political) in the Foreign Office since 1946. He has held posts 
in Rome, Athens and Paris. In 1936 he was appointed Private 
Secretary to the Foreign Secretary (Mr. Eden). In December 1939 he 
went to Paris as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: CURRENT NEWS ITEMS IN PICTURES. 
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AN “‘ ANTI-SMUGGLING ”” WALL AT VICTORIA STATION: A RECENTLY-BUILT SCREEN, DESIGNED 
TO SEGREGATE SLEEPING AND NON-SLEEPING PASSENGERS ARRIVING FOR THE DOVER-DUNKIRK 
FERRY SERVICE (WHICH REOPENS ON DECEMBER I) AND ALSO AIMED AT PREVENTING THE PLANNED TO CATCH, FILLET AND FREEZE FISH WHILE AT SEA: THE 
: y : ’ > z : ¥ 
LAST-MINUTE HANDING-OVER OF CONTRABAND GOODS. CONVERTED MINESWEEPER FAIRFREE PREPARING TO PUT TO SEA. 
This fishing-vessel carries a quick-freezing plant designed by Commander Sir C. Dennistoun 


Burney, the inventor of the paravane (two of which feed on the ship’s stern). This plant is 
aimed at marketing fish as fresh as when caught. ¢ paravanes serve to keep the nets out. 
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Did much 
Nations and 
_ Twice Civil 
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ist, 1925. 





HIS MAJESTY INSPECTING A GUN TEAM OF THE RIDING TROOP, ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY,’ AT THE ST. JOHN’S WOOD BARRACKS, ON OCTOBER 24. HE 
DIRECTED THAT THE TROOP SHOULD BE RENAMED THE KING’S TROOP. IT IS RESPONSIBLE FOR FIRING SALUTES ON VARIOUS CEREMONIAL OCCASIONS, 
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} THE FINEST GLASS VESSEL OF THE ANGLO-SAXON 
x ht Sion. ONE OF LONDON’S FINEST STATUES, GRINLING GIBBONS’S THE U.S. FLAG LOWERED ONCE MORE ON CORREGIDOR : PERIOD: NOW PRESENTED TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
s held posts “JAMES 11.”""; SHORTLY TO BE BROUGHT FROM SAFE THE CEREMONY OF THE HANDING-OVER OF THE Presented to the British Museum by the Hon. Mrs. Sclater 
ed Private \ KEEPING AND ERECTED ON A NEW SITE-—-ON THE WESTERN HISTORIC BATTLEGROUND TO THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC, Boom somete ot per foter. Celene LB Fe 
1939 he . va . S , Castle Ede: s 4 
potentiary. | GREEN IN FRONT OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. IN THE BACKGROUND ARE THE HILLS OF BATAAN. glass vessel of the Anglo-Saxon period yet found in England. 
: \ 
) 
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FOR 
FREEDOM 
FROM MAGNA 
CARTA TO 
D-DAY. 


THE PENINSULAR WAR 
AGAINST NAPOLEON: 
BADAJOS, 1812; THE 3RD 
DIVISION OF THE BRITISH 
FORCES ATTACKED THE 
CASTLE, AND THE 5TH 
DIVISION STORMED THE 
ST. VINCENT’S BASTION. 


THE DEFEAT OF NAPO- 
LEON I. AT WATERLOO, 
BELGIUM, IN 1815: THE 
SCENE ASTRIDE THE 
BRUSSELS-CHARLEROI 
ROAD, JUST BEFORE THE 
FINAL FRENCH COLLAPSE. 


4 HE Battle for 

Freedom "’ Ex- 
hibition, one of a 
series arranged by 
the Charter Club, 
opened last week at 
Hamley’s, 200, 
Regent Street, and 
will continue until 
January 1948, and 
later be shown 
abroad. The new 
dioramas on view 
illustrate the battles 
for freedom fought 
by the English- 
speaking peoples 
from Magna Carta to 
D-Day. They were 
made by Mr. Denny 
©. Stokes, and the 
figures are the work 
of Mr. J. A. Green- 
wood and Miss K. M. 
Ball, who were aided 
by expert historians 


THE CRIMEAN WAR AGAINST RUSSIA: THE BATTLE OF ALMA, 1854, A STIRRING SCENE BASED ON THE PICTURE BY ROBERT GIBB, R.S.A. (““ ALMA—FORWARD 42ND"). and in some cases by 
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ES NEW 
DIORAMAS 
M OF HEROIC 
\GNA FIGHTS 
TO | NOW SHOWN 
r IN LONDON. 


THE FIRST WORLD WAR 





WAR AGAINST GERMANY, 
EON: 1914-18 : THE BATTLE OF 
E 3RD THE SOMME, NORTHERN 
RITISH FRANCE, SHOWING THE 
THE ATTACK OF THE CANADIAN , 
5TH CORPS IN THE QUEANT ¥@eee 
THE LOOP, SEPTEMBER 1918. y 
STION. ai 
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A GLORIOUS CHAPTER IN THE SECOND 





MAROr WORLD WAR AGAINST THE AXIS 
— POWERS, 1939-45: A TYPICAL VIEW 
} pee OF THE SOUTH COAST FROM CLOUD- 
LEVEL DURING THE BATTLE OF 

siictuhe BRITAIN, WHICH LASTED FROM 
coining JULY 15 TO AUGUST 31, 1940. 
— generals who commanded at the 
” Ex. battles represented. The dio- 

a ramas belong to the Charter 
4 by Club, founded in Oxford during 
Club the war to further friendship 
ae am among the forces and war 

200 workers of the United Nations. 

pied In the diorama of Badajos the 

until units on the scaling ladders and 

pe moving up from the trench 
aris approach are the 23rd (Royal 

Welsh Fusiliers), 97th (Queen's 

— Own), 27th (Inniskillings), 95th 
band Rifles, 43rd (Monmouths) and 
ought 52nd (Oxfordshire L.I.); in 
TN that of Waterloo the British 
ples units are the Ist Guards, 95th 
Sata Rifles, 52nd Foot (Oxfordshire 

neni Light Infantry). The troops 
enny moving up in support are Bruns- 
yee wickers, and the Duke of 

coils Wellington and his staff are } 
aaa behind the advancing British. F co — 
KM. The 42nd Highland Regiment, we x 
aided the Black Watch, formed part ay 
- of the 2nd Brigade at Alma, a : : : : si ee dene? ; , 
— under Colin Campbell. THE “ BLITZ’? ON LONDON DURING THE SECOND WORLD WAR, 1939-45; A TYPICAL SCENE NEAR ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL DURING AN AIR RAID IN 1940. 
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| THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. | 
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OF PROGRAMME-BUILDING. 


T a time like this, when the supply of new American films would seem to have ceased 
altogether (though I refuse to think other than temporarily), it may seem a shade 
unreasonable to complain of the persistent lack of imagination shown by most cinemas 
in their choice for a full evening’s entertainment. But, even in the dearth, far more 
initiative and adventurousness could be shown. I dare say the idea has never entered 
the great majority of cinema managers’ noddles that imagination has any conceivable 
place in their humdrum scheme of things, and that their public wants anything whatever 
except a big feature film, with its usual trimmings ; i.c., a cartoon and a news-reel. The idea, 
in short, of programme-building, as conductors and musicians practise it in the world of 
music, just has not generally penetrated. 

Let us pursue the parallel for a minute. If Sir Thomas 
Beecham flanked his noble interpretation of Richard 
Strauss’s “‘ Ein Heldenleben” with a Johann Strauss 
waltz on one side and a Johann Strauss polka on the 
other, and called the thing a concert, there would be 
a justifiable uproar from the musical-minded and a 
general consensus of opinion amongst them that 
Sir Thomas had finally lost all patience with the world 
and gone off his head. (But, on the other hand, let 
us not pursue the parallel too far and into the dangerous 
domain of singers—even the great ones—who still quite 
often follow Verdi with Schubert or Wolf, then heap 
up a concluding pile of the unutterable sweetmeats 
of cheapest balladry, to call the whole thing a recital- 
programme! No, let us not wander too far !) 

The management at the Curzon Cinema is one of 
the exceptions to the above general rule of bad 
programme-building, or, rather, of utter lack of any 
sort of programme-building sense whatever. It accom- 
panies its new Italian masterpiece, “‘ To Live in Peace,” 
with only one very short documentary—something just 
long enough to get each new audience settled into its 
place. But this is to accord the new Italian film full- 
length honour, just as a conductor will give a full 
evening to Mahler’s “ Lied von der Erde,” or a singer 
a recital wholly devoted to Schubert’s “‘ Winterreise.” 
The manager at the Curzon tells me that normally he 
finds his audiences extremely interested in intelligent 
documentaries and in scientific “shorts” of that 
enthralling kind for which normally we have to,wait for 
a special invitation from the Imperial Science Museum. 

Did I, inadvertently, not-quite-critically, call the new 
Italian film, “ Vivere in Pace,” a masterpiece? It is not 
quite that—at least, not when directly compared with 
Roberto Rosellini’s “‘ Open City.” The new director, Luigi 
Zampa, has a dangerous tendency to pass too abruptly 
from one mood to another. His film—concerned with 
Italian mountain-village life during the recent war—is 
neither pastoral-tragical, pastoral-comical, nor pastoral- 
farcical as a whole. But it is all these things in turn, and 
just a shade too jarringly in turn. You do not find here 
the fusion that makes a masterpiece of tragi-comical 
drama—like Mr. O’Casey’s ‘‘ The Plough and the Stars ” 
in the world of the theatre. There you are laughing and 
crying at once, and over and above the double emotion 
quite bewildered at the rich complexity of Dublin life as 
it is being represented to your playgoing senses. But in 
“Vivere in Pace” you are moved, and then tickled, and 
then moved again in a way that is rather too abrupt 
and arbitrary. And so, as it goes on, you find yourself 
just refusing to be moved at all when the Italian farmer 
who has been sheltering two Americans, one white and 
one black, is summarily shot by a German, The fatality 
is sprung too suddenly upon the film-going sensibility, 
and even though the actor is Aldo Fabrizi (quite as superb 
throughout this film as he was when he played the Priest 
n ‘‘ Open City’), the death scene does not seem 
to me inevitable and is certainly too protracted. 
For me, at least, it achieves nothing like the 
harrowing pathos of Anna Magnani’s death scene 
in the indubitable masterpiece. 

But this is not to imply that “ Vivere in 
Pace" is not an exceptional and a remarkable 
film, and one very much to be seen. Its setting 
is exquisite and unusual, and it has been photo- 
graphed with a lovely pictorial sense that over 
and over again—with its skies, its clear distances, 
its pointed cypress-trees— reminds’ us of the 
canvases that Corot painted as a young man in 
his two years in and around the Roman 
campagna. The acting, too, is for the most 
part surpassingly good. The sub-titling in 
English is helpful and adequate, though here 
and there the complicated cosmopolitanism of 
the film has been rather too much for whoever 
is responsible. The Italians, of course, speak 
their own language, the white American can 
speak Italian as well as English, the coloured 
man speaks only English with a smattering of 
Italian, and the German soldier only German 
with a word or two of Italian. There came a 
charming moment when the German was trans- 
lated as having said: “ Nicht speak—lI speak 
with you.” Nicht follow! 

Another manager who is exceptionally astute 
and tasteful in his programme-building is the 
manager at the little Everyman Cinema opposite 
Hampstead Tube Station. Sometimes he errs on 
the side of moroseness. I think, for example, that 
it was a mistake to couple in the same programme 
last month Jean Vigo’s surréalistic schoolboy 
nightmare “ Zéro de Conduite” with Basil i 
Wright’s beautiful but extremely austere ‘‘ Song of Ceylon.” The current programme is far 
more successful. It couples an excellent documentary about Walcheren with Pierre Chenal’s 
superb Dostoievsky film, “‘ Crime et Chatiment.” I suppose the difficulty—in the matter of 
lightness and balance—is to find any comedy of any tolerable sort. There is certainly the most 
extraordinary shortage in films of anything that can conceivably be intended to provoke 
laughter. Is comedy vanishing out of the entertainment world, and, incidentally, out of the 
great globe itself ? To forestall the danger, let every film-manager of every sort give us a 
refresher course of early Chaplin, and all will go well again ! ALaNn Dent. 
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“ VIVERE IN PACE,” AT THE CURZON. 


“VIVERE IN PACE”: ROARING DRUNK, 


fea de joie. 
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AN ITALIAN FILM WITH AN EXQUISITE AND UNUSUAL SETTING : 
UNCLE TIGNA (aLpo FABRIZI) AND GRAND- 
FATHER INVESTIGATE A SUSPICIOUS NOISE IN THE STABLE. 





‘A FILM OF ITALIAN MOUNTAIN-VILLAGE LIFE DURING THE RECENT WAR "— 
UNCLE TIGNA (RIGHT) DECIDES TO SHELTER THE AMERICAN WAR CORRE- 
SPONDENT AND THE NEGRO WHO HAVE ESCAPED FROM A PRISONERS’ CAMP. 

HIS WIFE (LEFT) 1S UNENTHUSIASTIC, 





HANS, A GERMAN 
THROUGH THE VILLAGE TOGETHER SHOUTING OUT “ PEACE, 
EVENTUALLY, THE GERMAN 
“ Vivere in Pace” (To Live in Peace) is described by Mr. Dent in his article on this 

an exceptional and a remarkable film, and one very much to 


incle Tigna, the "ina hearted Italian farmer, who unselfishly hides two 
Germans. 


escaped prisoners of war from ft! 
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PORTRAITS OF MEN AND WOMEN OF RENOWN. 


N these days, when the practical takes high precedence in our way of life and the call 
of the classics passes unheeded, or is answered with a sneer or a jeer by the great 
majority, there is no little value in a poet’s appreciation of Horace, ‘ the lover of life, 
the friend of poets, the wise adviser of so many different kinds of men.’”” That is how 
Alfred Noyes describes him in his scholarly and eminently readable contribution to the 
Writers of the World Series, ‘‘ Portrait of Horace ’’ (Sheed and Ward; 16s.). While there 
have been many studies of Quintus Horatius Flaccus and his works, there can be few 
more sympathetic and understanding of the poet of the Sabine farm as seen in his writings. 
Mr. Noyes is steeped in those writings and tilts many a lance at the Latinists with their 
textual criticism when they show “a certain Jack of 
familiarity with the ways of poets and the impulses 
under which poets write.”’ 

He draws delightful, if somewhat fanciful, pictures 
of the poet as. child and man: the child walking 
up the Via Sacra with the manumitted slave who 
was his wise and loving father; and the man sitting 
in his garden near Tivoli. But the ultimate value 
of the book lies in the sensitive appreciation of 
the poetry, as when Mr. Noyes says that no one 
but Horace could have used the immortal words Dulce 
et decorum est pro patria mori for a death on the battle- 
field—‘* words so full of a tender grace, so instinct with 
the Roman sense of order, and the beauty of what is 
right and fitting ; so exquisitely temperate and restrained, 
and yet as moving as the smile on a young face, content, 
with all its earthly duties done.’’ There are translations 
in verse in which Mr. Noyes sticks to the original metre, 
for, with Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, he believes that the 
effect of the classical metres can be reproduced in 
English, thereby bringing the English reader nearer 
to Horace. This they do: but it is the prose and 
the humanity controlling it which make the book 
the delightful thing it is. 

Horace could never have appealed to that strange 
and violent American novelist who is known to us chiefly 
as the author of “‘ Look Homeward Angel.” Pamela 
Hansford Johnson tells us in her critical study, ‘‘ Thomas 
Wolfe ’’ (Heinemann ; 6s.), that his own influences were 
the Thunderers: Job, Ecclesiastes, Sophocles, Dante, 

Milton, Swift, Dostoievsky, Joyce. It is a formidable 
list. But everything concerning Wolfe was formidable, 
apparently. He was a writer of “ stupendous egotism” ; 
of his work generally “it is difficult to write with 


A SCENE FROM 


moderation, for the grandiose epithets persistently 
reiterated . . tend to transfer themselves automatically 
from the novels to the relevant criticism'’’; he sought 


“to capture in words the experience of nearly understanding 
and, more preposterous and more wonderful, to be the 
first man in all the world to understand completely.” 
It is breath-taking, but it is in the spirit of the subject, 
though not everybody will agree with the verdict that 
Wolfe is incomparably the most significant figure in the 
last three decades of American literature. 

Much more akin to Horace is the veteran J. W. Robertson 
Scott, C.H., founder-editor of the Countryman, whose 
“ Faith and Works in Fleet Street ’’ (Hodder and Stough- 
ton; 6s.) comes to us from his “ Sabine farm ’”’ in the 
Cotswolds where he looks back on sixty-five years of 
journalism. In his eighty-second year he also looks forward 
to “opportunities of looking on refreshing scenes, leisure 
for reading . for writing a few things which may 
possibly be worth leaving behind.’’ His book was originally 
entitled, ‘‘ Four Leading Articles,’’ which is what it is: 
two from the Countryman, including his valedictory last 
April, and two from his Japanese days, when he launched 
“The New East.” As the title-page expresses it, they 
contain a little plain speaking about Japan and 
about our countryside on the basis of some 
acquaintance with both. They also throw an 
interesting light on the writer’s journalistic 
faith and works. 

“‘ Potted ’’’ biographies are usually far from 
satisfactory. ‘‘ Captains and Kings,’’ by Oliver 
Warner (Allen and Unwin; 7s. 6d.), however, 
contains matter fully deserving the attribute 
“miniature.” There are twenty-two of these 
miniatures : portraits of naval and military men 
of repute, of Charles I., William IV. and Edward 
VII., though this last is more impression than 
portrait. They tell of the tragedy and the 
romance of history : as, for example, in the story 
of John Lambert, whose ambitious wife helped 
to bring him in sorrow to exile, or that of General 
Monck, who refused the crown of England. There 
is one woman in the series, Cromwell’s grand- 
daughter, Bridget Bendysh, whose mother, the 
Protector’s eldest, married his favourite officer, 
the redoubtable Ireton. It would be invidious, 
however, to recommend one “ miniature ’’ above 
another, They not only give us “ history without 
tears,” but sometimes history with laughter 
and always history with interest. 

One of the great figures of the Anglican 
church in recent times is recalled in ‘“‘ Walter 
Howard Frere,’’ by C. S. Phillips and others 
(Faber; 16s.). It is a memoir rather than a 
biography, and shows us priest and prelate, 
scholar and man as seen and known and loved 
by several intimates. Father Talbot, of the 
Community of the Resurrection, tells of those 
early Mirfield days when, with Charles Gore, 
the founder, Frere played so big a part in the 
establishment of the Fraternity ; Dom Gregory Dix, O.S.B., writes of him as liturgist ; 
= A. Hamilton Thompson as historian; the late Sir Sydney Nicholson with 

J. H. Arnold and Dr. P. A. Browne as musician; while the late Evelyn 
Daachiire account of his spiritual life and influence will ‘commend itself to all who 
came under that influence. Dr. Phillips himself writes of Frere’s boyhood, training, 
work at Stepney and Radley and his elevation to the Episcopate, the whole 
giving a graphic view of the Anglican ethos as well as a sympathetic and inspiring 
portrait of the man. W. R. CaLvert. 


AND JOE, THE NEGRO, RIDE 
AND FIRING A TWO-MAN 


N.C.0., 
Peace!" 
FALLS EXHAUSTED TO THE GROUND. 


Ady 


Aldo Fabrizi, who played the Priest in “ ll 
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‘Once you’ve driven it, 


you'll say the same... 




















MORRIS MOTORS LTD + COWLEY *+ OXFORD 
Export Business—Nuffield Exports Limited, Oxford, & 41, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 

















for hire 


Even the shirt and tie 
can be hired without 
parting with any of 
your precious coupons. 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Corner of King St. and Bedford St., W.C 
Temple Bar 4477 





st 


Aldershot, Bournemouth, Bristol, Camberley, Manchester, Portsmouth. 











If you want to know the 
Speedbird way to anywhere 
between Montreal and Hong 
Kong, between Glasgow and 
Johannesburg—look for the 
B.O.A.C. sign outside a Travel 
Agency. 
The man inside will give you 
not only the Speedbird routes, 
times and frequencies, but 
advice on anything to do 
with air travel from packing 
to passports. All his experi- 
ence is freely at your service. 





BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH Q.E.A.,S.AA., TEAL 









Bottle up your feelings 


However sick you are of restrictions, it’s still better to bottle 
up your feelings than to unbottle your Lembar. Keep it till 






someone in the family is genuinely sick: Lembar is made 





from pure lemon juice, glucose, barley and sugar, and it 
does make ’flu, biliousness or fevers a bit easier to bear. 






RAYNER’S medicinal 


Lembar 


Available in limited 
quantities 






- 


MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY LTD., LONDON, N.18 
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* Men who find pride in possessing a 


watch of finest workmanship and timekeeping 





perfection will be interested to know that the movement 

of this model is identical with that chosen 

; by the Royal Air Force during the war for more than 50%, of 
One of the good things of life is back fo its their requirements; also that OMEGA watches 


Richly restoring and smooth on your palate. 





previous quality—a drink that revives you have been chosen three times in succession for the split- 





cel cil ome cures! second timing of the Olympic Games. 


MACKESON’S 


STOUT 


sets you up wonderfully 


| 

| 

| Only leading jewellers are entrusted to stock, 
| sell and service OMEGA watches. 
| 


MEN’S 9 CT. GOLD WRISTLET OMEGA 
Style B90; Movement 30 Tz 
Price, including purchase tax, £35 








(Tren prefer) 


Nufix —a quality product at a popular 

















| (i The AU-BRITISH 


PS OO 





— 

ts base i getable oil — a i 

safeguard against scalp dryness—also ' 
other honalialel 








Gum, Starch or 
Soap. Asingle 
a tion keeps 
the hair tidy all day 
without hardness 








OVE 









CITIZENSHIP | 





; ; Unexcelled tes HAPPINESS {| 
well ereomed | ———— EDUCATION | 
appearance. 


OVER 5,000 CHILDREN 


NOW IN OUR CARE e Popular Pen 


| 
| with the 
| Marvellous Nib 














QUALITY 
Walden & Co. (Nufix) Ltd., Londen, ane) Church of England CHILDREN’S SOCIETY (formeriy Waifs & Strays) 


| OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.I1 





|_| |NUFIX) 
| 


| 
}} GIFTS graceruiy received by the Secretary, W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E., | 
| 







































































L4l 
TRANG PREMER 


The Toys that 


always please ! 


MAMYTAL TURE OY Obtainable thi hk Toy Sh ad S. 
al ie TO oy PS ae ores. 
B.g J.B. MACHADO TOBACCO COMPANY LI MITED We regret ng pom ange Boag 3 


et NOB hs MACACA LO ie 6 LINES BROS., LTD., LONDON, S.W.19 
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Gr Iupired Gift 





“COUNTRY LEE” 





COATS, SUITS 
ENSEMBLES 


NOUVEAU PARFUM DE AUTHENTIC 
3 TWEEDS 


FS A REGISTERED NAME 























KERFOOTS ood things are 


PASTILLES a scarce 


based on the skill | 








It is just not possible, as difficulties 
exist, to meet the demand for ESSE 
continuously burning Heating Stoves. 

patent | ESSE | heating stoves 


warmth night and day 


and experience of 


three generations 





H & ELI OOD LTD Est 


(Ep = LS ' BA ad O BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
hei id 
la K E RFOOT \ fein fire) 


THOMAS KERFOO!I & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire S O I t 1 S wi +] 
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Welcome Hwa Ye - 
=a | SENATOR 


“AN American Blend 


“COFFEE 
J 











GRANTS 
Cherry Brandy 


Over /00 years Dy tation for quality. oes 
A LIMITED SUPPLY AVAILABLE JOSEPH TETLEY & CO. LTD. LONDON & NEW YORK 





Resy 
Fothey — [Wu me 
MW, 


1837 Wckep As 





CONDITIONS OF SAL E AND ) SUPPLY. rh s 


lent -_ ¢ t ‘ r ¢ r r t , 
dition or in any aut ed r by way Prade th xe r as pal blication or advertising 





Carved 
oak 


THe proud association of the inn 
with fine craftsmanship goes back 
to the sixteenth century, when 
many historic hostelries vied with 
each other in their use of carved 
oak. Heavy stuff it was, as we can 
see it today, whether furniture or 
Over-mantel or staircase And 
many a fine craftsman found 
“good employ’’ under such 
generous patronage. When fine 
materials are in good supply once 
more, the skill of the modern 


craftsman will soon delight the 


At the 
friendly 
Inn 
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Burlingtons are the perfect 
alternative to imported 
Havanas. 

Guaranteed made and rolled 
from the finest imported 
Havana and other world 
famous cigar leaf. 


"BURLINGTON 


As with horses 10 with cars— | By \ . (4. tty: 
elle S Coronas 2/6 TT ha Petit Coronas 2/- 


certain hereditary qualities make LN \ Obtainable from High Class Dealers ond Stores 


them leaders in their class SSA 


Price £412.10.0 ex works, 


Purchase Tax €115.6.8 extra 


THE aD CAR COMPANY LTD... ABINGDON-ON-THAMES BURLINGTON CIGARS, 173, NEW BOND $T., Ww.I 











BY APPOINTMENT SUPPLIERS OF 
RED HACKLE WHISKY TO H.M.THE KING 








November 


November is the month when preparations for Christmas are made and 


many thousands of manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers are then working 
to capacity. Christmas stocks are being produced and delivered, a great 
nation of shopkeepers is preparing to put goods into its shop windows, and 
bankers make ready to meet heavy seasonal demands upon their services. 


Whichever side of the counter will be your concern during the Christmas 


PROPRIETORS = / ‘ aed shopping season, you can depend upon assistance from the Midland Bank, 
Hepburn ‘ we. | whose wide commercial experience is available at more than 1900 branches 
la re. ate aE as 
GLASGOW, = ee" a throughout England and Wales. 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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